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SPIRITUAL FACTORS IN CASE WORK’ 


LUCILLE CORBETT 
Supervisor, Columbus Family Service Society 


gan, has there been such interest 

manifested in religion in a material- 
istic world as there is today. It is an age 
of curious anomalies and striking incongrui- 
ties. On either hand are the fundamentalists 
and the modernists, stern orthodoxy and 
frank agnosticism, and from the unneces- 
sarily opposed camps of science and religion 
the din of conflict increases. Religious dis- 
cussion is rife in the daily press, in 
periodicals, at the dinner table, and on the 
street-corners; and at the _ book-sellers, 
Papini’s Life of Christ keeps steady pace 
as a best-seller with the literature of dis- 
illusionment. In the heat of controversy 
old beliefs are being tried and new faiths 
are being fashioned and through it all 
science is steadfastly at work building a 
new world before our eyes. It is an awe- 
some thing to see this familiar universe of 
ours become suddenly estranged and almost 
terrifyingly resplendent in the light of mod- 
ern science. It is a painful but imperative 
necessity for us to look upon the vision with 
eyes wide open and unafraid, and to find 
somewhere above the clash of argument a 


N EVER before, perhaps since time be- 


*Given at the Ohio Welfare Conference, Spring- 
field, October 15, 1925. 


purer air wherein the soul, the eternally 
alone, “may wing its flight to the Alone.” 

To the social case worker, whose stock in 
trade is the multifarious activity of human 
existence, this widespread interest in re- 
ligious thought and expression presents a 
challenge and an opportunity. It is my 
belief that we have as yet, as a group, but 
half-heartedly risen to the challenge and but 
dimly sensed the opportunity. To many of 
us, the field of spiritual experience seems 
a vast, uncharted sea. We tremble to em- 
bark upon it for we can find no compass to 
steer by and it may be that even the familiar 
light of the stars has been blotted out by 
our own confusion of thought, in conflict. 
There is, too, a natural diffidence which pre- 
vents us from encroaching upon those in- 
most recesses where spiritual experience is 
hidden in the lives of others, or of lightly 
baring our own souls to meet ahother’s need. 
This is holy ground and we must approach 
it with becoming reverence. Too often the 
pressure upon us of the individual’s urgent 
physical needs crowds out the spirit’s appeal 
for succor. Souls are shrinking things and 
many times subtle signals of distress are 
overlooked in our insistent urge to minister 
to frail bodies and sick minds. May we not 
confess, in all honesty, that there is still 
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much of manipulation in case work, activity 
that does not strike deep into the life of the 
individual? Do not too many of our case 
records, allowing for all the discrepancies 
and inadequacies records are heir to, still 
recount in stereotyped form the jerky, 
wooden movements of marionettes pulled 
this way and that by controlling strings? 
To the uninitiated, ignorant of the really 
intensive effort going on behind the scenes, 
it must seem as though these characters in 
the drama of existence were lay figures 
indeed and that the spark of life was not in 
them. 

While as case workers we are somewhat 
timorous about grappling with spiritual fac- 
tors and oftentimes not wise enough to make 
legitimate use of them even when the need 
is presented, we have not wholly lost sight 
of their value in the scheme of things. Our 
tendency has been, however, to pass on too 
readily to the church our problems in 
spiritual adjustments, thereby avoiding a 
difficulty which we were ill fitted to cope 
with. In my opinion our use of the church 
has not been particularly intelligent or 
discriminating. 

We have recognized that the church has 
much to offer in the way of spiritual de- 
velopment but we have not always used it 
with imagination and understanding. Too 
frequently the choice of a client’s “ church 
connection” has been determined by pro- 
pinquity or on an opportunist basis—because 
the church was “convenient,” because the 
minister was “co-operative” or, for the 
much more unworthy reason, because it was 
known to be particularly generous in the 
way of material relief. No doubt all of us 
have had experiences similar to the endeavor 
of one well-intentioned volunteer to provide 
spiritual nourishment for four small boys 
whose previous experience in matters re- 
ligious had been confined to an occasional 
Christmas entertainment at a mission Sun- 
day-school. Throughout the long service 
at the fashionable down-town church, which 
had been selected, the four lads, shabby, 
unwashed, and malodorous, wriggled un- 
comfortably on their violet-colored cushions, 
miserably conscious of the sniggering and 
nudging of the sleek-haired, well-starched 
youngsters about them. It was not a notice- 
ably happy occasion for either the Sunday- 
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school teacher or the unwilling recipients of | 


spiritual knowledge and it was many weeks 
before the volunteer could entice the boys 
into a class in another church where a con- 
nection was established less painfully and 
with more satisfying results. 

The handling of so delicate a situation as 
the fostering of ties between an individual 
and his church requires the utmost discern- 
ment and skill. There can be no bungling, 
The slightest misstep may be fraught with 
disaster. Perhaps it is because we are over- 
impressed with the inadequacy of our 
knowledge and technique to control such 
situations that we are slow to probe the 
depths of spiritual possibilities in case work, 

A case worker, with whom I was discuss- 
ing the subject not long ago, gave another 
reason. With an air of finality, she dis- 
missed the matter by uttering this sweeping 
indictment, “ But the church doesn’t help”! 

Socialized recreation the church could 
offer—yes; good-fellowship, the satisfac- 
tion of feeling oneself a part of things, but 
to enlist the help of the church in solving 
a difficult family problem, to call in the 
minister as an active participant and co- 
worker in a acute situation—that was im- 
possible! 

Doubtless we all know of instances where 
the church has failed signally to help indi- 
viduals meet momentous crises in their lives 
because of a certain rigidity and lack of 
sympathy that completely blocked the paths 
of inspiration and response. Not only has 
the church failed often to accomplish its 
own good purposes but it has not infre- 
quently frustrated the plans of the case 
working agency, because of lack of knowl- 
edge of all the facts involved. Such a case 
was that of the minister who prevented a 
certain young husband from following the 
plan of a family society to secure the medi- 
cal assistance necessary to combat the drug 
habit to which the man was addicted. The 
minister, ignorant of the medical aspects 
of the case, stoutly insisted that the man’s 
“ will-power ” and “ conversion ” were capa- 
ble of overcoming the habit and the society 
was obliged to withdraw, defeated. 

In most cases, however, where the church 
has failed to give the hearty and intelligent 
response which the situation demands, it 
seems more than probable that the fault lies 
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with the case worker in that she has not 
furnished the church worker or the minister 
with a full account of the facts in the situa- 
tion and outlined for him at least a tenta- 
tive program to be followed. Very often 
she approaches the pastor of a church, a 
man already over-burdened with many af- 
fairs, having in mind only the vaguest notion 
of what service she wishes him to render 
the family or individual. Perhaps that is 
why so often we who come knocking at the 
doors of the church for spiritual sustenance 
for our clients are met with an offer of 
material assistance instead. Relief at least 
is tangible and definite. It is not enough 
to ask the minister of a church to provide 
“spiritual development” for an individual 
or to “suggest a plan” for a family; we 
must inform him fully of the problems in- 
volved and suggest specific and concrete in- 
stances of ways in which he and his church 
can be most useful. The problem of estab- 
lishing a vital connection between the client 
and his church is largely one of securing a 
better understanding on the part of the case 
worker of what the church has to offer and 
of preparing both the church and the client 
for this contact so that the relationship will 
be mutually helpful. 


Thus far, in our discussion of spiritual 
factors in case work, we have considered 
the worker’s diffident attitude toward 
tackling the spiritual problems of her clients 
and of her tendency to leave these problems 
almost wholly to the church for solution— 
a plan, as we have seen, not always accom- 
panied by success. I should like now to 
leave the field of the relation of case work 
to the church, which is naturally the first 
consideration that occurs to us in such a 
discussion, and wander farther afield, specu- 
lating upon spiritual factors in case work in 
a very much wider sense than we have yet 
attempted. 

May we for a moment consider what 
meanings the word “ spirit ” and “ spiritual ” 
have for us? Spirit, according to its defini- 
tion in the New Standard Dictionary, 
“comes to stand for the more truly divine 
and permanent principle in the complex 
nature of man.” It is “ the principle of life 
and vital energy, especially when regarded 
as separable from the material organism, 
mysterious in nature and ascribable to a 


divine origin.” It follows then that the 
word “ spiritual” pertains to “spirit as dis- 
tinguished from matter, to the soul or 
inner man, relating to or affecting the im- 
material nature of man.” 

By the ancients, the spirit, like the soul, 
was thought to be composed of some espe- 
cially refined kind of substance such as 
breath or warm air; hence our use still of 
the term, “ infusion of the spirit.” Because 
of the elusive nature of the human spirit, 
our thinking regarding it must of necessity 
be somewhat vague and incapable of precise 
expression. Shall we for purposes of better 
understanding accept the above definition 
and consider the spirit in our discussion here 
as the “ principle of life and vital energy ”? 
Considering this definition of the spirit in 
connection with our understanding of case 
work as the process of “ developing person- 
ality through adjustments consciously ef- 
fected, individual by individual, between 
men and their social environment,” we are 
brought to a realization of the fact that all 
true case work is spiritual. The spirit is the 
very stuff and substance of case work. It 
would be impossible to develop personality 
through consciously effected adjustments be- 
tween men and their social environment 
were it not for that life principle and vital 
energy which William Ernest Hocking calls 
the “miracle” in man. This idea that all 
case work is spiritual is not a new one. But 
its implications are so varied and deep as 
to be almost inexhaustible and perhaps we 
may profit by considering together ways in 
which we may consciously make use of this 
force that is within us and within the much- 
tried and weary folk we work with. There 
is something perennially fresh and stimulat- 
ing to the imagination in the realization that 
all case work must begin its adventure in 
the effort of mind to reach mind. Hocking, 
in his Meaning of God in Human Experi- 
ence has very realistically described this 
meeting of minds: 

I have sometimes sat looking at a comrade, 
speculating on this mysterious isolation of self 
from self. Why are we so made that I gaze and 
see of thee only thy Wall and never thee? This 
Wall of thee is but a movable part of the wall of 
my world; and I also am a Wall to thee; we look 
out at one another from behind masks. How 
would it seem if my mind could but once be within 


thine; and we could meet and without barrier be 
with each other? And then it has fallen upon me 
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like a shock—as when one thinking himself alone 
has felt a presence—But I am in thy soul. These 
things around me are in thy experience. They are 
thy own; when I touch them and move them I 
change thee. When I look on them I see what 
thou seest; when I listen I hear what thou hearest. 
I am in the great Room of thy soul; and I experi- 
ence thy very experience. . . . This world in 
which I live is the world of thy soul: and being 
within that, I am within thee. I can imagine no 
contact more real and thrilling than this; that we 
should meet and share identity, not through inef- 
fable, inner depths [alone], but here through the 
foregrounds of common experience; and that thou 
shouldst be—not behind that mask—but here, 
pressing with all thy consciousness upon me, con- 
taining me, and these things of mine. This is 
reality. 


This voyage of discovery into another’s 
soul which we call case work, then, has its 
beginning in this meeting of mind with 
mind. The development of personality 
would be impossible without this vital con- 
tact. But it is in the visible, audible, and 
tangible foreground of experience, through 
activity of many sorts, that adjustments take 
place. We live in front of our walls—not 
behind them. The things around us are the 
factors in our experience. By touching 
them and moving them we change ourselves 
and all others who share a common experi- 
ence. Behavior is changed by experience 
plus the impact of ideas. Experience is the 
warp of case work, as the human spirit is 
the woof of it. 

Just how these consciously effected ad- 
justments between man and his social en- 
vironment come to develop personality Miss 
Follett, in Creative Experience, has de- 
scribed in a very interesting manner. Re- 
ferring to Mrs. Sheffield’s article, “ What 
Is the Case Worker Really Doing?” she 
says: 

The social worker takes a young person whose 
maladjustment to his environment has brought him 
to her care and does one thing after another for 
him: takes him to the dentist, sees that he has 
proper eye-glasses, finds a suitable job for him, 
suggests certain wholesome forms of recreation. 
Yet these things, one after the other, are not what 
she is “really doing.” All these things, taken to- 
gether, will have an effect on his life which one 
after the other they would not have. Still even this 
total effect is not all that the social worker is do- 
ing. What she is doing is to make possible the 
child’s adjustment to his social environment. But 
“ar not to a static environment. The various 
and varying activities of the child relate themselves 
to the various and varying activities around him 
which constitute his social environment. —_ 
What the social worker tries to do is to bring 
about the kind of interweaving from which it fol- 


lows that further responses from environment, 
further responses from individual will mean a 
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progressive experience. . . . The value of the 
worker with children depends largely . on 
her ability to do her part in so freeing the life of 
the child that possibilities of child and possibilities 
of social environment may form a “ whole,” of 
working-unit, which shall make the child’s life 
more happy and fruitful, and also make the sociaj 
environment contain more possibilities for alj 
young people. . .. 

This all means that the social worker must work 
with the idea of circular behavior in mind. She 
studies, not individual, not environment—these can 
never be studied separately and then brought to. 
gether—she studies a whole situation as it de. 
velops, as the factors interknit to make the whole 
developing situation. . . . 

The philosophy involved in “ progressive inte- 
gration” gives us a soul at home and it gives ys 
the crescent self; it shows us that our greatest 
spiritual nourishment comes not from “ inviting 
our soul,” but in meeting the circumstance. There 
is only one way by which the spirit mounts, by that 
meeting which is the sacrament of life and needs 
no symbol because the self lives daily that sacra- 
ment from which it draws its sustenance. [Con- 
flict, so often a factor in human experience, is] 
not necessarily a wasteful outbreak of incompati- 
bilities, but a normal process by which socially 
valuable differences register themselves for the 
enrichment of all concerned. . . We seek 
reality in experience. No reform will be 
successful which tries to circumvent life instead 
of facing it. Experience may be hard but 
we claim its gifts because they are real, even 
though our feet bleed on its stones. We seek pro- 
gressive advancement through the transformation 
of daily experience daily experience trans- 
lated into spiritual conviction. 


In the light of this ringing challenge, I 
read a case record the other day with new 
meaning. 


The father of the family had been ill for many 
months when they were referred to the society. 
The mother, who was a frail, nervous woman, 
viously at the breaking point, explained that he 
was suffering from anemia and had been advised 
to enter a sanatorium for a prolonged rest. The 
physician reported similarly on the situation in an 
evasive sort of way which aroused the worker's 
suspicions but it was not until three months later 
that she was able to obtain the correct diagnosis 
from him. The man was suffering from paresis 
due to a specific disease. The physician had con- 
sented to withhold the nature of his disease from 
the worker because of the wife’s agonized appeal 
for secrecy. It was apparent, from the record of 
the interview which followed the disclosure, that 
no effort was made to encourage the woman to 
face all the facts of the situation resolutely and in 
a courageous spirit. Instead, the very unlikely 
story of the source of the infection was accept 
whole-heartedly and the woman was soothed and 
comforted by the worker’s over-generous attitude 
toward the deception. Each crisis in the family 
was met in the same fashion, the worker establish- 
ing herself as a sort of buffer between the family 
and the frequent assaults of “outrageous fortune,” 
as she seemed to regard them. Relief was kept at 
an unprecedentedly high level so that the children 
who had been very gently bred might suffer no 
slightest pinch of necessity. When the oldest boy, 
a fine lad of 16, was graduated from high school, 
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arrangements for clothing and incidental expenses 
were made with care so that he might appear “ like 
all the others.” When he started to work the 
mother was fearful to ask even a fair sum for his 
board for fear he would become “ discouraged.” 
When he clamored to buy a saxophone, “on pay- 
ments,” after he had been at work less than a 
month, she felt that she could not deny him the 
privilege because “all the other boys had them.” 
When the worker arranged for her to apply for a 
mother’s pension, she refused for some time to 
make known to the court the exact nature of her 
husband’s illness and finally consented only when 
the worker agreed to explain the cause so as to 
save her this embarrassment. 


During all her activity, covering almost 
a year’s time, the worker seems to have lost 
sight of the tremendous opportunities the 
successive crises in this family offered in 
the way of progressive development. In- 
stead of helping the mother to face the cir- 
cumstances of her existence in an intelligent, 
courageous and planful spirit, the worker, 
all unconsciously, succeeded in smothering 
the woman’s initiative by her absorbing 
solicitude. It was not so much the worker’s 
activity that brought about this unhappy 
result but her lack of imagination and 
understanding which made it impossible for 
her to see the real spiritual strength which 
might have developed in the family by 
frankly facing their problems together. In- 
stead of releasing energy she helped to stifle 
it. The failure to make of this situation a 
progressive experience in which worker and 
family equally shared, meeting conflict 
courageously, facing the facts of life with- 
out evasion, seems nothing short of stu- 
pendous disaster. 

The responsibility for the success or 
failure of the case worker in developing 
personality—“ the integration of the best in 
man, at his best ’—cannot lightly be dis- 
missed. She is not after all behind the 
scenes, pulling strings to make the puppets 
dance. She is in the client’s soul, pressing 
upon it, containing it, and so likewise is she 
being affected by the common experience. 
It is the I-plus-the-interweaving-between- 
you-and-me meeting you-plus-the-interweav- 
ing-between-you-and-me of Miss Follett’s 
“circular response.” Whether she will or 
no, the case worker is sharing in the creative 
experience. It seems to me, if for no other 


reason than this, that case work is essentially 
spiritual, 

The conviction that case work is the 
mutual sharing of a creative, spiritual ex- 
perience between the client and the worker 
should make us thrill with the high spirit 
of adventure at each encounter. This busi- 
ness that we engage in of untying knots in 
the enmeshed lives of others requires skill 
and a certain delicacy of touch but we should 
not be over-timorous or diffident in attempt- 
ing it. We should set ourselves to the task 
consciously and with a valiant spirit, realiz- 
ing to the fullest extent the tremendous 
possibilities it offers to client and worker 
in the way of progressive development. 

The church, as we have seen, offers par- 
ticular opportunities for spiritual develop- 
ment if we make wise and understanding use 
of it. The facts of science have created a 
new world before our eyes but religion still 
has a vital place in it. Facts and more facts 
we demand from science but to religion we 
look for the interpretation of those facts. 
“A man must take the facts of his existence 
whether he wants to or not,” Dr. Fosdick 
says, “ but he makes his life by the activity 
of his soul. When science has given us all 
its facts we still need a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the facts; when science has put all 
its energies into our hands we still need 
spiritual mastery over their use; when 
science has given us all its power we still 
need another kind of power which it is not 
the business of science to supply. . . . 
Every man seeks aggressively to master life 
and receptively to be inspired.” 

The case worker needs to know increas- 
ingly more of the scientific facts of life and 
of the world in which she lives ; but, perhaps 
more than most others, she needs to be in- 
spired “ by great books, great music, by love 
and friendship, by great faiths, great hopes, 
and ideals, to be inspired supremely by the 
Spirit of God.” More than most others, too, 
should she be able to find inspiration in her 
work itself, in the understanding, imagina- 
tive meeting of mind with mind and in the 
common-place happenings of “ daily experi- 
ence translated into spiritual conviction.” 
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THE USE OF THE CASE METHOD IN TRAINING 
SOCIAL CASE WORKERS 


ERLE FISKE YOUNG, Pa.D. 


Assistant Director, School of Social Welfare, 
University of Southern California 


HE use of the case method in teach- 

ing has been most highly developed in 

the training of lawyers. The pro- 

posal has frequently been made that social 

case work instructors might well follow this 

lead, and this raises the question: What 

difference, if any, is there between the law 
case and .the social service case? 

Law labors under the necessity of making 
binding decisions and establishing norms of 
action. It faces the necessity of choosing one 
of several alternatives, often nearly equal in 
logical and ethical validity, and abiding by 
that choice for the future. These character- 
istics of law give rise to a fundamental dis- 
tinction between the law “case” and the 
social case. In many instances the merit of 
a legal decision depends solely upon the fact 
that it squares with an earlier decision and 
upon the fact that the present court has no 
desire to upset relationships which were 
entered into in good faith under the earlier 
decision. Special equity proceedings were 
formerly necessary if the law did an unbear- 
able injustice. It is inevitable that the law 
should have a line of historical development. 
Any court which undertakes to re-direct that 
line is expected to fortify its decision with 
the weightiest of social considerations. 
When, for example, the law changes its atti- 
tude toward the responsibility of the em- 
ployer for the injury of a worker by his 
fellow-servant, its decision means a far- 
reaching reorganization of industrial mech- 
anisms with the attendant evils of misunder- 
standing, lack of confidence, and so on, 
which are practically unavoidable. 

The very essence of law is certainty, uni- 
formity, stability, and continuity. The de- 
mand for uniform legislation, divorce laws, 
labor laws, codified laws, and so on, is evi- 
dence of this widespread attitude that the 
law should be a definite set of norms by 
which we can effectively regulate our lives, 
avoiding confusion, uncertainty, and run- 
ning at cross purposes. 

Problems in the social service field differ 
diametrically on the score of the norm. 
There is no law which the student of case 


work can learn from case-book or text-book, 
in accordance with which he is bound to 
make his social decisions. Precedent is to 
him simply experience and it has no binding 
force. He is free to choose any one of the 
alternatives offered and his decision may do 
no violence to natural social law though this 
decision is at variance at any or every point 
with older procedures. His tests are the 
merits of the individual case in hand and 
the requirements of the current changing 
social order. The range of possible deci- 
sions is apt to be large. There lies the 
social worker’s problem: to make a choice 
among an array of possible procedures. He 
can attempt social experiments within the 
range of his ability and opportunity. He 
can review his own decisions and reverse 
them at will. One alternative having failed, 
he can try another. 

The personality of the judge finds limited 
range for expression in his decisions beyond 
the facility, clarity, and learning with which 
he expresses himself. The decision is not 
his will but an attempt to state and apply 
the law to the case in hand. The social 
worker’s decision is his own or his agency’s 
reaction to the problem on which he is work- 
ing. In this he much more nearly approxi- 
mates the technique of the medical man. 
Medicine has working norms by which it 
compares the healthy to the pathological 
situations with which it deals. These norms 
are quite unlike legal or ethical norms. They 
represent the limits within which variations 
of physiological behavior may and do occur. 
The field may be easily changed by new 
discoveries, by re-interpretation of statistics, 
even by consensus of opinion. The food 
value of beer, the fatality of yellow fever 
or child-birth, the importance of gonococcus 
infection are indicative of the general char- 
acter of medical norms. 

Perhaps the most significant similarity of 
these two fields is the fact that neither 
doctor nor social worker is primarily inter- 
ested in making ethical evaluations. If the 


doctor refuses to use his skill to cure a 
venereal infection because he regards it as 
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“q just dispensation for the offender,” he 
cannot function adequately as a doctor. The 
social worker cannot function as a social 
worker who refuses to serve the “ un- 
worthy.” That is the problem of the law. 
It must decide between worthy and un- 
worthy, just and unjust, right and wrong, 
legal and illegal, and enforce its decisions. 

Both medicine and social work are arts 
based on sciences whose advance constantly 
widens the range of choice open to the prac- 
titioner, whether medical or social. The 
basic sciences devise hypotheses, theories, 
and principles, which they place at the dis- 
posal of the practical worker. At the same 
time scientific studies of the situations with 
which the worker is concerned tend to in- 
crease the limits of his field of action by 
disclosing to him the nature of the life 
processes of his material. This makes it 
possible for doctor and social worker to 
explore their fields of action; no necessity 
for their waiting until some one “ appeals 
the case.” 

So much by way of illustrating the nature 
of the problem with which the social worker 
grapples. How then shall we best teach him 
to meet it intelligently? The “ principles ” 
of law may be found embodied in certain 
major decisions of the courts. It is suf- 
ficient to collect these decisions into a case 
book and set the student to digging out the 
principles. It is a matter of hunting for a 
buried treasure; the method has its peda- 
gogical values in the curiosity or at least in 
the discovery-impulse of the student, in 
the sense of historical continuity it gives, 
and in its simulation of the technique of 
the practicing lawyer. Such procedure is 
not well adapted to training the social case 
worker. The older records, so far as they 
actually exist, largely illustrate how not to 
proceed. They might, of course, illustrate 
the development of newer methods of 
record keeping but they do not generally 
embody the principles of case work. 

Is it possible, however, to take a selected 
group of contemporary records and arrange 
them so that a study of them would found 
the student in the principles of case work? 
Could we not edit a group of records which 
are examples of good, bad, excellent, indif- 
ferent, successful, or unsuccessful case 
work? If such a group of records were 


carefully studied would not the student 
then, at least, have the opportunity to grasp 
the fundamentals of good work, especially 
if he were under the tutelage of a compe- 
tent critic? Perhaps so, but I believe we 
should be falling into the very difficulty 
previously indicated, that of supposing that 
there is necessarily a right and a wrong way, 
a successful or an unsuccessful way of 
meeting specific problems. Social service 
cases present specific problems. Indeed 
their chief pedagogical merit is that they 
make situations real to the student. How- 
ever, these cases are so discrete that the 
student must possess great power of analysis 
if he is to arrive at general principles of 
treatment and avoid mere memorizing of 
“the proper way to do it.” 

Incidentally, would not the impulse to 
“learn the formula” be greatly encouraged 
if the cases were labelled for him successful, 
unsuccessful, competent, incompetent, or 
what not? It seems to me that we must at 
all costs preserve open-mindedness in the 
student; we must guard him against the 
notion that there is a set of rules to learn, 
a few fundamentals which can be easily 
applied to control social situations met in 
practice, for it is but one step further to 
dealing with families according to “ the-way- 
they-taught-me-at-the-school”” and com- 
plaining that the family is not “ reacting 
properly to treatment.” It is only too easy 
to explain one’s difficulties on the ground 
that the family is misbehaving and naively 
maintaining one’s confidence in the social 
specific we are using. Medicine has long 
passed this stage and learned to accept the 
situation as it presents itself, though occa- 
sionally still the patient who was “ success- 
fully operated on ” dies. 

Social service training is in some danger 
of degenerating into cultism on the one hand 
or mere craftsmanship on the other. The 
former is evidenced by the tone of reverence 
with which students speak of the school, or 
the method, or the teacher of the method. 
In some cases students have become imbued 
with the idea that there is a right way and 
a wrong way, the former binding upon them 
and the latter anathema. They view the 
situations they meet as something to which 
they are, as it were, to fit a ready-made suit 
of clothes, cut according to the latest style. 








The pressure under which most social 
work is done is undoubtedly reflected in the 
methods of training, so much so that the 
question may be raised whether it is proper 
for the students to come into contact with 
this pressure, even through records, while 
they are still in training. It makes for very 
much confusion, and instead of cultivating 
that sureness of touch by which the compe- 
tent worker survives under his load, it gives 
the novice an off-hand bravado which serves 
only as a mask for fuzzy social thinking. 
Time for reflection is absolutely essential 
to the student, and a slowness of pace which 
will give opportunity for analysis of the 
process he is learning to control. Current 
practice sets up a vicious circle in which 
slap-dash work fails to solve case problems. 
The case remains “ open” too long, thereby 
increasing the burden and demanding the 
rapid training of workers, who cannot, how- 
ever, learn other than slap-dash methods 
because of pressure of work. If we are to 
escape this circle, we must deliberately train 
a new group more leisurely, giving them the 
advantage of acquaintance with and skill 
in using the technique which is already de- 
veloped and developing new methods. Then 
we shall be able to carry the load more 
gracefully and move out to attack newer 
and more difficult problems. 

If, then, we cannot use present-day cases 
to teach the principles of case work, just 
what use can we make of the actual case 
records, which constitute the pages of our 
experience, in teaching the student case 
work? 

As I see it the solution of this question 
involves several changes of attitude on the 
part of the teacher: 


1. The search for the norm must be de- 
ferred indefinitely. 

2. The case must be presented not so 
much as a problem to solve as a situa- 
tion to understand. 

3. This will require students to suspend 
judgment and avoid hasty ethical evalu- 
ations. Their first job is to compre- 


hend social situations, not in terms of 
the minute bits of social evidence ob- 
tained by “thorough” investigation 
but in terms of the relation of the life- 
pattern of this case to the environment 
in which it is developing. 
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We can begin, I believe, by taking a 
series of cases which have been arranged 
as an exhibit of the life-forms which families 
exhibit. Thus the structure and function 
of the family life are clarified in the mind 
of the student. Since these life-forms are 
infinite and varied we wish to leave this 
with the student as a definite, vivid impres- 
sion. Since students will find themselves 
frequently under rather dogmatic and doc- 
trinaire influences in the practical field this 
should also serve to break down certain 
formalistic conceptions. 

In general, (1) students should get some 
ideas of the limits within which the varia- 
tions of social structure and function may 
still be dealt with as wholesome; (2) they 
should study a series of cases which exhibit 
variations beyond the rather wide limits of 
wholesome behavior. These should be 
studied not so much to find out what to do, 
as to understand the forces which are at 
work to cause disorganization. (3) A series 
of cases is needed which will show the more 
advanced types of disorganization which in 
like manner will be grouped not according 
to method of cure but according to the 
nature of the disrupting forces. 

It is believed that students who have a 
broad cultural background and some tech- 
nical skill in using the available social tools 
can be safely trusted to develop sound 
therapeutic practice on the basis of a thor- 
ough understanding of what a family is, 
what it is possible for it to do, and what in 
general is desirable from the standpoint of 
society. Then we may suppose they can 
approach social case work situations not as 
mathematical problems to be solved or legal 
principles to discover and apply. Their 
attack will more nearly simulate that of the 
horticulturist trained in soil-analysis, botany, 
plant physiology, fertilization, grafting, who 
seeks to discover the reason an orchard does 
not bear, and then, applying his skill and 
knowledge, induces it to bring forth fruit. 
So, expanding the figure, the social worker 
with a knowledge of human psychology, 
community resources, and with skill in 
meeting, teaching and leading people, can 
combine the elements necessary to produce 
social fruitage from the barren activities 
of the socially backward and inadequate. 
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THE RELATION OF THE FAMILY WELFARE 
AGENCY AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
IN A CONGESTED DISTRICT 


MARGARET BAILEY 


In presenting this article (which was pre- 
pared as a thesis for the social work course 
at Western Reserve University) the Editor 
wishes to emphasize the fact that it is based 
on the study of a limited number of case 
records selected from a single district. The 
author has recognized that the conclusions 
based on her inquiry point the way to fur- 
ther study rather than to any wholesale gen- 
eralizations as to present case work practice. 
It is hoped that her discoveries will turn the 
attention of the case worker toward more 
careful recording of her actual findings re- 
garding the religious life of her clients and 
to a more thoughtful articulation of her re- 
lationship to the churches. 


the relation of the church and the family 

agency in one small, congested district, 
to learn what contribution the church does 
make or ought to make to family life in this 
particular district, and to what extent the 
social agency calls upon it to make this con- 
tribution. Perhaps this study, limited and 
particular as it is, may give us grounds for 
a few constructive suggestions in regard to 
future relationships. 

We must, first of all, know the conditions 
under which this study is made, lest we 
rashly try to make too general an applica- 
tion of its findings. The social agency con- 
cerned, the Associated Charities of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is one of the large, progressive, 
well-equipped family agencies which enjoy 
a recognized professional standing. Its 
workers are taught to consider religion as 
one of the five vital elements of normal life. 
If it is lacking, it must be supplied; if it is 
feeble, it must be strengthened; otherwise 
the family cannot develop symmetrically. It 
is understood, of course, that the organiza- 
tion is non-sectarian. Each client is en- 
couraged to strengthen his own religious 
affiliation, whatever that may be, and any 
attempt at proselytizing is considered un- 
ethical. The Catholic visitor must urge the 
Lutheran to study his Bible, the agnostic 
must strive to persuade the children to 
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attend Sunday-school, and the Jewish 
worker send the Catholic to confession. 

The particular district in which this study 
is made is a congested down-town district 
about one square mile in area but thickly 
populated. A rough census made by the 
Federated Churches shows that the popula- 
tion is about one third colored, one third 
foreign-born, and one third American-born 
whites. The great proportion of the colored 
and foreign-born men are common day 
laborers, working out of doors or in the 
steel mills and factories. The families are 
poorly housed and live, for the most part, 
in wretched, unsanitary conditions. Along 
one edge of the district is a rooming house 
section with its usual quota of warped 
and broken human lives—largely transient, 
American-born whites. At the time of this 
study, 408 of the families living in this dis- 
trict were being treated by the Associated 
Charities. A great many more, of course, 
had been known to them but were not active 
cases at the time. Of these 408 families 213 
were colored, 40 were American-born white 
and 155 were foreign-born. This last figure 
represents twenty different nationalities, in 
which the Italians predominate with 84. 

In this district of about one square mile 
there are no less than 49 colored Protestant 
churches. Of these, 18 are of regular 
denominations—Methodist, Baptist, Episco- 
pal—and are housed in church buildings; 
the rest are “store-fronts,” ranging from a 
small recognized Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion with a substantial building fund, to a 
“St. Phoebe Pentecostal Fire Baptized 
Holiness Church” that is here today and 
gone tomorrow. In the same district are 
four Roman Catholic churches (Irish, Ger- 
man, Slavic, and Italian), two Syrian 
Catholic churches, one Greek Catholic, one 
Greek Orthodox and one Slavic Lutheran. 
In the district proper there is not a single 
white Protestant church, the three along the 
north boundary, Euclid Avenue, drawing 
their members from a different world. The 
one white Protestant church in the neighbor- 
hood, which has become institutionalized in 
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an attempt to meet the needs of the sur- 
rounding population, is located several 
blocks beyond the end of the district. 

We now have our forces arrayed: On 
the one side fifty-eight Christian churches ; 
on the other a large heterogeneous group of 
people so urgently in need of social treat- 
ment as to have come to the attention 
of a family welfare agency. The his- 
tories of these people when read in rapid 
succession are bound to give the social 
worker himself an accumulative sense of 
human misery. One finds little of senti- 
mentalism in these records. There is rather 
a simplicity and restraint that, uncon- 
sciously but no less surely, deepens the 
tragedy. The sick, the unfortunate, the de- 
graded all are here—the hopeless widow 
who sinks into immorality, the poverty- 
stricken father on the verge of insanity, the 
young wife deserted in a cheap rooming 
house, her romance shattered, the little girl 
who has been raped, the little boy who has 
tuberculosis of the spine, the tired old- 
country mother whose son swears at her and 
steals—the shameful catalogue is endless. Yet 
these victims of alcoholism and disease and 
crippling poverty are likable and, the social 
worker believes, improvable human beings. 


And the church—as represented by those 
listed—what has it to offer in the face of 
such conditions? The priests and pastors 
interviewed would define their contributions 
in various ways—consolation, forgiveness, a 
better way of living, salvation from sin and 
death. Some of the priests believe the 
church should help its members solve their 
problems, give them material assistance and 
advice, and consult when necessary with 
other social agencies. Others, unable to 
know their parishioners personally in this 
district swarming with people, seem indiffer- 
ent. One priest frankly states that he has 
no patience with nor interest in “sinful” 
people. What the colored ministers offer is 
even more variable. They range from an 
ignorant, emotional, and immoral store- 
front preacher to the intellectual colored 
minister who sees the need for a great insti- 
tutional church with a gymnasium and cafe- 
teria and who says that it only annoys people 
who are cold and hungry to have someone 
call and pray with them. 


What about the people themselves? What 
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do they want from the church? There is no 
one answer, of course. A few want only 
material help. One case record states 
naively: “Mr. B likes St. John’s because 
they give him more.” Another very small 
group wants comfort, inspiration, and moral] 
strength—and receives it. For instance, an 
old Catholic couple, clean, honest Slavic 
people, devoted to each other and each 
anxious about the other’s failing health, in 
poverty and utter loneliness, are sustained, 
according to the record, by “a simple faith 
in the Unseen.” A large proportion of the 
clients, if one may judge not only from the 
histories but from personal contact, are 
rather indifferent and seem to believe that 
the church has little to give them except the 
blessing of a child at baptism, the sanction 
of marriage, and the conduct of funerals, 
To some it means a little social life and 
recreation, as in the case of a certain colored 
woman: “For recreation,” says the history, 
“she goes to the Church of God to see the 
people do the holy dance and hear them jazz 
their hymns. She is not a member of any 
church.” Others undoubtedly go as a mat- 
ter of habit and the church means practically 
nothing in their lives. 

What the social worker thinks of the 
function of the church depends partly upon 
personal factors. And yet, whatever his 
own attitude, he recognizes the church as a 
power in building individual character, 
sound family life, and wholesome com- 
munity life. “ Religion as a rehabilitative 
force is now on the social worker’s mind,” 
said Floyd VanKeuren at the 1923 National 
Conference of Social Work, at which one 
whole day was devoted to the discussion of 
religion and the relation of the church to the 
social agency. Ella Lyman Cabot goes even 
further: “The social worker,” she says, 
“ dealing as he does with crises in life, needs 
to possess and to communicate religion.” 
Whether he does this or not the social 
worker recognizes that his families do need 
the church and he is prepared to state much 
more definitely than the churches themselves 
the particular function he expects of them. 

One hundred case records of the Associ- 
ated Charities taken alphabetically give a 
fairly accurately cross section of the district 
under consideration. As stated before, 213, 
or 52 per cent of the 408 families active at a 
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given time, were colored ; 84, or 20 per cent, 
were Italian; 71, or 17 per cent, other 
foreign-born whites ; and 40, or 10 per cent, 
American-born whites. The one hundred 
records read follow these proportions: 54 
per cent are colored, 20 per cent Italian, 14 
per cent other foreign-born, and 12 per cent 
American-born whites. The group studied 
happens to be a trifle high in colored fami- 
lies and native whites and proportionately 
low in other nationalities. 

These one hundred records are certainly 
representative in another way. Here if 
anywhere are people who need what the 
church can give. It seems as if every ill 
that flesh—and spirit as well—is heir to 
finds a place in these records. On page after 
page we read of illness, immorality, and 
misfortune and yet, page after page, no 
mention of the church or of religion. In 41 
records there is absolutely nothing except 
statistical information on this point. In 33 
more there is some reference so slight as to 
be of little value. In 74 per cent of the 
families therefore, the visitor, knowing 
nothing of the client’s religious life, cannot 
think of attempting a diagnosis, much less 
any treatment in connection with this 
avowedly vital factor of normal family life. 

Of the 26 families remaining in which 
some investigation has been made there are 
only eight in which we really know the place 
which religion holds in the family life, and 
have sufficient data upon which to base 
treatment. The line is not a definite one, of 
course, but a few examples may serve to 
indicate where it is drawn. Here is an in- 
vestigation giving us something more than 
the mere statistical information : 


The man is a Spiritualist because his people be- 
longed to this sect. The woman was a Roman 
Catholic but lost her religion on marrying him. 
She does not attend any church now. 


Yet this hardly seems to be an adequate 
investigation. We cannot tell what treat- 
ment is indicated until we know the man’s 
attitude toward the church of his parents. 
Having accepted it, has it come to mean any- 
thing of importance to him? Just what 
does he believe? Has he ever been inter- 
ested in other churches? And what of his 
wife’s attitude? Is she sorry she gave up 
her faith? Having relinquished it, why did 
she embrace no other? What does she think 


of her husband’s religion? What kind of 
religious education are the children getting ? 
In the C family we have an instance of 
somewhat better investigation of a mixed 
marriage : 


Mr. C is a Catholic and Mrs. C a Protestant. 
She had been divorced so that they could not be 
married in the church. The children are all Catho- 
lic except Kate, whose husband, an Englishman, 
— her to sever her connections with the 
church. 


But here again we are ignorant of that 
most important factor, the client’s attitude 
toward his religion. Another apparently 
detailed investigation shows the same defect : 


Mrs. K is a Roman Catholic and Mr. K a Greek 
Catholic. They were married at Stowe by a 
Roman Catholic priest. The two oldest children 
were taken by Mrs. K’s sister to the Roman 
Catholic church to be baptized but the two younger 
were baptized in a Greek Catholic church. At the 
time of Charles’s birth the Greek Catholics were 
having their Christmas and the priest was going 
to all the homes to bless them. He then baptized 
Charles without Mrs. K’s knowing it. Mrs. K 
does not go to church. 


This statement is followed by several 
other references to the family’s attendance 
at church and Sunday-school and yet it lacks 
something which in the case of a certain 
colored family is supplied in two terse 
words. On the diagnosis sheet under the 
proper heading Mr. J is designated as 
“pious” and Mrs. J as “ indifferent.” The 
history is absolutely silent on the subject of 
religion but the visitor in this family un- 
doubtedly has in her possession some really 
valuable information. 

A more nearly adequate investigation 
than any of these was made with the R’s: 


Mr. R felt that Mrs. R ought to go to church 
but he had not been there himself since his mar- 
riage and said that because he had not been mar- 
ried in a church and had not attended for so long, 
he would have to do public penance before going 
back. He did not wish to do this. Mr. R’s re- 
ligious ideals did not seem to be in accordance 
with those of his church but he admitted that it 
was the only church to which he could go and that 
Mrs. R needed the uplifting influence of that in- 
stitution. He therefore said he would try to attend 
and take Mrs. R with him. The children 
are to be confirmed March 7. 


We know some of the pertinent facts in 
the religious life of this family also: 


Mr. S admitted that he is a member of the Mt. 
Olivet Baptist church and that he sometimes 
taught in the Sabbath School but he was much op- 
posed to having the visitor talk with any of his 
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church friends. . Mr. S had an opportunity 
to put the children in a Catholic home but did 
not want to do this. . . Mr. S had not been to 
Sunday School for several months. Mr. S 
said very emphatically that he was providing the 
children with a good home and that no one could 
do better than he; that he had plenty of money to 
buy them all the things they needed and sent them 
to Sunday-School every Sunday and did not see 
that anything more was necessary. Mr. S himself 
does not go to church although he formerly went 
regularly. He had had some unpleasantness with 
some other member of the church and had not 
cared to return to Rev. Wilson’s church and had 
not found another one which suited him. . . 
He thinks his responsibility toward Edna (his 
fifteen-year old daughter) is ended when he forces 
her to go to Sunday-School, prohibits dancing, 
beats her when she disobeys, and refuses to allow 
boy callers in the home. She refuses to go to 
church with him but he understands she has been 
converted. In that case what she does rests en- 
tirely with her and God 


Another history of a colored family gives 
us a more intimate glimpse into their re- 
ligious life. It centers around an unmarried 
mother of fourteen years, Essie L. 


Mrs. L says that Essie’s soul is lost forever. 

‘ One reason Mrs. L is convinced that Essie 
knows the name of the father of her child is that 
last summer when she left the Sunday-school of 
which she was secretary she told one of the church 
friends that she had a “secret sin” and promised 
to confess so that she might be saved through the 
prayers of the congregation, but when the time 
came she refused even to confess privately. 


Soon after this Essie’s step-father disap- 
peared after confessing that he was the 
father of her child: 


Mr. L said nothing to her but on December 9 
had gone to church where he confessed everything 
to the preacher and the deacons and then left im- 
mediately. Deacon B told Mrs. L about it. 

They no longer regard Essie as the sinner and are 
delighted to think that she would now return to 
the church and be baptized again. . Mrs. L 
had not sworn out a warrant for Mr. L. She said 
it was against her religion but suggested that Essie 
might swear out a warrant since she had already 
sinned and had no religion anyway. . . . Essie 
was rebaptized on December 18 and the following 
day the Holy Ghost came to her. She says that 
the roomer is an interpreter and can understand 
what people are talking about when they speak in 
strange tongues when the Holy Ghost is upon 
them. This woman told Essie she spoke Hebrew 
and prophesied. A large crowd came in to ob- 
serve her all that morning. Essie is evidently very 
happy to be back in the church again. . 

Mr. L returned on January 17 and enlisted ‘the 
assistance of Deacon B. As this had no effect he 
gave himself up to the police. 


By a rough process of elimination and the 
exercise of a charitable judgment, eight out 
of one hundred histories can be placed in the 
class of some religious investigation, repre- 
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sented by the examples just given. When 
we come to consider treatment, which is 
after all what gives investigation its purpose, 
we find it even less frequently attempted, 
The need for strengthening ties or talking 
with the priest or minister is indicated on 
seven diagnosis sheets but anything ap- 
proaching actual treatment is attempted in 
only four cases. In two cases the “ treat- 
ment ” of the religious life was administered 
in co-operation with the church and will be 
described later. In the other two it was ad- 
ministered by the visitor herself. In all four 
the treatment rests on a basis of good in- 
vestigation. The first example may appear 
slight and yet, as an instance of the “ action 
of mind upon mind” referred to by Miss 
Richmond, it is bona fide treatment. The 
family in question seems to think that re- 
ligion has nothing to do with daily life. The 
social worker thinks differently. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. A seemed more interested in 
religion than in the practical things of life. They 
are members of the Church of God and Mr. A, 
being of an argumentative type, tried to draw the 
visitor into an argument about its being the only 
way one could get into heaven. Visitor told Mr. A 
that she would not argue with him about his 
church, but that if it made him lead a cleaner life 
and if it made Mrs. A take more interest in her 
children and in her house, they should surely stick 
to it. 


In her contacts with this family extending 
over a period of months the visitor, whether 
she admits it or not, has been following Mrs. 
Cabot’s rule and “ communicating religion” 
that is active and practical to her clients. A 
good deal of this undoubtedly goes on un- 
recognized and unrecorded. 

The other instance of treatment without 
direct contact with the church is that of the 
R family already quoted. The treatment, 
pointing out to the man the importance of 
the church and urging him to attend, is in- 
extricably combined with investigation. 

When we come to consider actual contact 
with the church the numerical results are 
even more surprising. Out of one hundred 
cases there are only eleven in which any 
contact is made with the church. In two 
instances the priest referred the family to 
the Associated Charities and the visitor 
made a report back to him. In two more the 
visitor called for information about material 
relief which had been given her families. In 
five it was merely a question of completing 
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the investigation along secular lines by 
learning what the priest or church social 
worker knew of the family’s character and 
situation. This brings us to the realization 
that in only two cases out of the one hun- 
dred read did the Associated Charities 
attempt to work out a plan of treatment in 
co-operation with the church. In the first 
instance the visitor keeps in constant touch 
with the priest, talking over the situation 
with him again and again, learning what he 
already knows of the family and urging him 
to use his influence with them. An account 
of one of these calls will suffice to show 
how treatment was given: 

Called to see Father R. Advised him of the 
plan the A. C. had made for family which he 
thought was most excellent, and he said he would 
gladly co-operate. When Mrs. W called today, as 
she had advised visitor she would, he would tell 
her there was no room in the orphanage at present 
and urge her to place the children in the nursery 
and follow the advice given by the Associated 
Charities. Father R said he thinks Mrs. W drinks 
considerably but Mr. W probably influenced her 
and since he has died and it will be impossible for 
her to buy any liquor after May 26 perhaps Mrs. 
W will be a different woman and he thinks she 
should be given an opportunity to prove herself. 
Father R says Mrs. W is a very affectionate 
mother and perhaps with the A. C.’s help she will 
raise her standards and it would be better to keep 
the children with her than to have them raised in 
an institution. 


In the other example of treatment in co- 
operation with the church the visitor is in 
similar constant communication with the 
pastor who is interested in this colored 
family. Mr. T’s whereabouts are unknown; 
his wife is of doubtful morality ; the daugh- 
ter of eighteen is a prostitute, but the son 
of fifteen seems to be a fine lad with possi- 
bilities of developing into a decent man. 
Eva, the prostitute, professes to have no in- 
terest in the church: 

She said that anyway no one had encouraged her 
to do any different and that if she went to church 


or any nice place the people seemed to know right 
away and talk and sneer about her. 


The pastor and the social worker, how- 
ever, plan to give Eva the encouragement 
she needs and also to get some good man in 
the church interested in her brother. After 
this initial call the social worker calls on the 
minister again and again. In one place the 
record states : 

Rev. R thought perhaps Mrs. T would not be 


very pleasant when visitor called again but he felt, 
as visitor did, that the situation should not be 


dropped at this time and some effort should be 
made to help Eva lead a more decent life. He said 
he was willing to co-operate in any way possible 
to help visitor. 

Detailed plans for such co-operation fol- 
low. Up to the present time the effort to 
reclaim Eva has not been successful but it 
illustrates nevertheless the right kind of co- 
operation between the church and social 
agency. 

What the district evidently needs is: 

(1) A social worker who will do his own 
part of the job before he begins to accuse 
the church of inefficiency. It is not enough 
that he should know the religious affiliation 
of the head of the family. He must know 
the attitude toward religion which each 
member of the family has had in the past 
and now has and whether his connection 
with the church is strong and vital. Upon 
the basis of a good investigation the social 
worker must then proceed to what treatment 
he himself can give and in addition confer 
with the church very definitely, in instance 
after instance, as to how necessary its serv- 
ice is. Such improved investigation and 
treatment can actually be accomplished by 
stimulating the visitors’ thought on the sub- 
ject. Such a simple thing as changing on 
the diagnosis sheet the heading “ Religion ” 
to “Attitude Toward Religion ” has already 
had a marked effect. Staff committees to 
make a study of the question throughout the 
organization would help, as would an in- 
creased emphasis on the subject in training 
new workers. In addition, the organization 
should be even more careful than it has been 
to have the clergy of the district represented 
on their district committees, and invited to 
case conferences. 

(2) More leaders in the church who will 
be willing to listen to the social worker’s 
appeal when it does come and co-operate 
with him in reclaiming and developing 
personality by making their own peculiar 
contribution—the regenerating power of 
Christ’s way of living and of faith in a 
fatherly God. Is this too much to ask? 

It is not possible to progress soundly by 
leaps and bounds, but it is possible to bring 
our average accomplishment up to what is 
now our best—and meantime our best will 
be moving on ahead. It is by such prosaic 
methods that the world advances toward the 
ideal social order of which we dream. 
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social agencies is a difficult task. 

There is always the danger of rigid 
standards that tend to cramp growth, of 
attempting to fit each organization into a 
Procrustean bed, of standardizing without 
regard to function or individual needs and 
an equal danger of vagueness which will de- 
feat the very purpose of the attempt. 


The Boston Council of Social Agencies 
seems to have struck a happy solution in 
their statement of principles of organiza- 
tion and administration for their member 
agencies. They emphasize the importance 
of conforming to the legal requirements of 
the state and community, of recognizing that 
the agency is administering a legal trust, of 
providing for adequate accounting, annual 
financial reports, of keeping records, and so 
on. The phraseology of the more general 
principles is particularly thought-provoking : 

Since community needs in a growing country are 
constantly changing, a social agency should adapt 
its program to such changing needs. To do this 
effectively the agency should periodically analyze 
its own activities in their relation to social con- 
ditions. 

The operating methods of every social agency 
should be kept in line with accepted standards of 
good social work practice. Thus, 

(a) A social agency rendering free or partially 
paid service to individuals should co-operate 
with other social agencies by making use of 
the social service exchange. 

(b) It should keep adequate case records. 

(c) It should see to its points of contact with 
other agencies so that its service shail keep 
pace with changing requirements. 

Within the field of social service there are out- 
standing functions of the first importance per- 
formed by public agencies; hence the private 
agency should cultivate assiduously the co-ordina- 
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tion of its activities with those of public agencies 
as well as with the activities of other private 
agencies. 

These permit, and rightly, of broad inter. 
pretation. They are not goals but rather 
guideposts pointing the way to a genuine 
meeting of the changing social needs of a 
community through effectively-organized, 
adaptable agencies. 


RECENT bulletin of the American 

Association for Community Organiza- 
tion,' containing advice to communities con- 
templating the formation of community 
chests, can also be studied with profit by 
many communities in which chests already 
exist. Difficulties which sometimes arise in 
chest and member agency relationships may 
well be analyzed and at least partially cor- 
rected in the light of an initial failure to 
take some of the steps recommended in this 
bulletin. 

The first recommendation is in harmony 
with the case work point of view. Perhaps 
as a warning against the hurried and merely 
imitative organization of chests, every com- 
munity is here regarded as a separate and 
individual problem. The deciding factors 
are “the extent to which the community 
spirit exists” and the “hearty support both 
of the social workers ” and the leading con- 
tributors. 


The existence of these factors, we believe, . 


can only be made evident through the pre- 
vious co-operation of the social agencies in 
a well organized and functioning community 
council. The chest should be based upon 
such a council, containing the meat and not 
merely the bones of democratic control. 

The A.A.C.O. questions the feasibility of 
the chest plan in communities of less than 
40,000 population, save under especially 
favorable conditions. The population 
served by and supporting the chest should be 
geographically and socially homogeneous; 
and the chest itself, if it is to succeed, must 
be headed by a competent social worker, 
employed on full time. 

Other recommendations—and perhaps 
some omissions—cannot adequately be sum- 
marized here. But we hope that they are 
an indication of future definitions of stand- 
ards among the constituency of the 


2 Bulletin No. 19, November 10, 1925. 
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A.A.C.O. which on January 1 enters a new 
stage of development as a national agency. 

Like the family society, which is still in 
the process of development from the old 
type of relief agency, the community chest 
is yet in an experimental stage. Certain of 
its present features are by no means essen- 
tial. And, in counsel with other social 
forces, the A.A.C.O. may be a predominant 
factor in assuring the sound development of 
financial federations. 


UNIOR Month of the New York 

Charity Organization Society—which 

one of its participants describes as a 
“ plunge into reality ”—has become an insti- 
tution. For nine summers a group of col- 
lege juniors have come to New York as 
guests of the society, visited institutions, 
listened to lectures, done some actual case 
work, lived, worked, and thought together, 
and at the end of their four weeks gone back 
to their environment with—what? Have 
the experiences of Junior Month added to 
their conception of life, has it given them 
anything that the college curriculum cannot 
give? What part, if any, has it played in 
their adventure in education? 

The best answers to these questions—in- 
deed the only possible answers—come from 
the Juniors themselves. The records of 
previous years show an appreciable number 
who have eventually taken up social work as 
a profession, but this is by no means the 
most important result. The papers of this 
year’s group (the “ written exam”) throw 
light on some of the interesting by-products 
which have come to “the book worm col- 
lege student, thirsty to understand ideas in 
terms of men and women,” out of the mael- 
strom of problems, of purposes, of organi- 
zations which constitute social work in New 
York City. 

They have gleaned some of the contrasts 
of the old and the new approach; they have, 
as one might expect, acquired a facility with 
technical terminology, but there is more than 
this. The glib words have a vitality, a glow 
of reality, that no mere text book contact 
could have given. Again and again there is 
an emphasis on the new significance of the 
individual, of personality, that has come to 


them, as shown in these excerpts from their 
examination papers: 


The month has stretched my imagination more 
than anything I have encountered in college or out. 
Here on one side of the wall was a huge expanse 
of life of which I had absolutely no conception. 
I took the general order of things as perfectly 
smooth and forward-moving, with certain under- 
lying principles that were for the most part text- 

k concepts. Then suddenly I stumble across 
all these tremendous forces about which after all 
everybody knows so little. There is so much you 
ought to know even to do the smallest and most 
individual kind of case work. 

It seems fairer to start with a boy as a boy and 
not as a bad boy. . 

Making a crabby forewoman talk is challenging ; 
discovering that she is intensely human is educa- 
tional. 

The realization that it is people one has to deal 
with and not just problems 

I realize now that there are no panaceas; that 
there is more than one “cause” for social 
problems. 

One doesn’t think of compensation laws, any 
more, as an adjustment of the social to the eco- 
nomic or industrial evolution, but in terms of 
Mr. G’s fractured spine, the company doctor, the 
C.O.S. allowance, and so on. 

The stories the case records tell have given me a 
stronger faith in all mankind. The problems 
which the C.O.S. families have faced and con- 
quered make one think that mankind is capable of 
indefinite development. 

I didn’t realize what an enormous number of 
problems and difficulties family life has and how 
necessary it is to face the facts or the blows that 
life gives one in a sane, sensible way. Case work 
is not just for one group; this month has shown 
me that it applies to all in the community. 

There is a real consciousness of the people 
known as clients, not as a class but as definite in- 
dividuals. In college there is much talk about 
doing something for a vague and indefinite group 
known as “the mass.” Junior Month has made 
me realize that there is something very real and 
vital behind the phrase. We have always known 
they were humans but we have not often conceded 
that they are definitely a part of our world and 
of us. 

We came away with a deeper conviction that 
life is after all a great adventure. 


If, as a psychologist recently stated, one 
aim of education is to give an awareness of 
reality, surely Junior Month has rare educa- 
tional value. One student said, “It has 
meant more to me than my three years of 
college.” Rather, one might say, it added a 
value to those three years of college which 
they would not otherwise have had. Into 
whatever path of life these students may 
carry their college training, they will bring 
to it a new perspective from this brief con- 
tact with reality, this new insight into per- 
sonality as the goal of living. 
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THE LOG IN THE DISTRICT 


JULIA ALSBERG 
District Superintendent, St. Louis Provident Association 


technique for a great release of 

human spirit. It can get the hum- 
drum work of the world done with a mini- 
mum effort and waste—leaving an increased 
margin of time for creation, for investiga- 
tion, for dreaming in the sun,” says Mr. 
Whitney of the American Standards Com- 
mittee—a philosopher and artist as well as 
an engineer. 

After six months’ trial the staff of the 
South District Office of the St. Louis Provi- 
dent Association has come to agree with Mr. 
Whitney. At first they were skeptical— 
young, and rather impatient with “ 


aes so provides a 


mere 
routine,” inclined to think system and stand- 
ardization meant “ red tape ” and mechanical 
relationships with their clients and fellow 
workers. 

The plan grew out of a job analysis, 
a study of each person’s work and its rela- 
tion to that of the whole office. Each mem- 
ber of the staff kept a log for two weeks, 
and the results were enlightening. They 
showed office hours not kept and work in 
the field poorly planned. One visitor’s re- 
port showed that visits to her clients out- 
numbered ten to one those in their behalf. 

Out of the study of these logs came many 
improvements in office routine—three of 
which were: definite schedules, the use of 
ticklers, and a uniform plan for desk ar- 
rangement. 

The schedules were based on the findings 
of the logs. Half of the time was allotted 
to work in the office. The proportion needed 
for dictation, clerical work, and office ap- 
pointments was worked out and each mem- 
ber agreed faithfully to adhere to her 
schedule. Transforming the plan into habit 
was not easy but it worked, bringing a real 
saving in both time and energy. 

The tickler was planned on the theory that 
small details clutter the mind, leaving little 
or no room for the big job. A file of 3x5 
cards in two parts—a date file and a special 
topics file—is kept. In the same box is an 


alphabetical list of the visitor’s cases. 
The date file has a card for each day of 
the month and is used for planning both 


visits and office work. The worker’s first 
task in arriving at the office is to consult 
her tickler, sort her slips for the day and 
classify them according to visits, appoint- 
ments, and clerical work. For instance, 
when an appointment is made, a memo- 
randum is put at once into its appointed 


- place and is thus automatically in the proper 


day’s schedule. For appointments in the 
field, there is a flap in the notebook to keep 
the tickler slips until the worker’s return 
to the office. In letter writing, the tickler 
is used as a reminder. This is done by 
placing a notation in the tickler, under the 
probable date of the expected reply. Thus, 
if no reply is received there is a check on 
unanswered letters. 

At the beginning of each month, the vis- 
itor plans with her district superintendent 
the work of the month. Allowance families 
must be visited regularly, and slips are made 
out for each such visit. Other visits are 
listed according to importance and, so far 
as possible, grouped in neighborhoods. 
Time is allowed for emergencies and neces- 
sary changes and one day a week left open 
for unfinished work. 

The advantage to the visitor of such plan- 
ning is three-fold: it enables her to visualize 
her job as a whole, to keep a proper balance 
between home visits and other visits, and to 
note accomplishments and failures. It helps 
the superintendent to keep in touch with the 
visitor’s plans from day to day and fur- 
nishes her with an excellent standard for 
evaluating her judgment and resourceful- 
ness, 

The second part of the tickler—that under 
topical headings—helps toward more sys- 
tematic planning of the office work. It is 
not necessary to interrupt more important 
things to attend to details “ while you think 
of it.” It makes “I forgot” a less fre- 
quent excuse. By means of it, both visitor 
and district superintendents come to a con- 
ference with a list of all the matters to be 
taken up at the time—dquestions and com- 
ments which have arisen in the course of the 
day’s work. Headings used are “ Supplies,” 
“ Staff,” “Face Sheets,” “ Record-Read- 
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ing,” and the like. The list varies with cir- 
cumstances and temperament. 

The office desk is the work bench and, as 
such, calls for careful planning. In work- 
ing out the organization of the desks the 
criteria were what is used, why it is used, 
and how it is used. It was agreed that, to 
be effective, the desks throughout the office 
should be uniform and after some experi- 
mentation, the following plan was adopted: 


The tickler file and out-going 
material to be collected by the 
office secretary. 

Unfinished work; messages, 
mail and notices placed there 
during the worker’s absence. 


First Drawer: 


Second Drawer: 


Personal belongings and sup- 
plies which are distributed 
once a week. 


Third Drawer: 


Much confusion has been eliminated by 
this plan. The office secretary knows where 
to find material for Central Office and where 
to put notices so that they will not be over- 
looked. There is no chance to charge up 
losses to a passing breeze. Supplies are dis- 
tributed once a week. 

Although the plan was started six months 
ago it is still in process of development. As 
far as completed its value has been proved 
chiefly because it has been developed and 
tested out by the staff as a whole. 





THE TRAVELER AS A CASE WORK PROBLEM 


DOROTHY E. WYSOR 
Executive Secretary, Los Angeles Travelers Aid Society 


HE question is often asked, “Is 
Travelers Aid different?” When 


one first takes a look at the station 
worker, Travelers Aid certainly seems very 
different indeed. As we watch her in her 
milieu, the crowded, confused terminal, we 
are not reminded of any other form of social 
work. 

Perhaps we have arrived when the station 
is at its busiest, that is, when heavy trains 
are arriving and departing and the throngs 
pouring on and off the trains and surging 
through the station are such as to make any 
individualization seem impossible. The 
worker has many routine travel services to 
be attended to and they must all be taken 
care of immediately, for trains wait for no 
Travelers Aid. She has several “ appoint- 
ments’ to meet on the big eastern trains 
arriving every few minutes: among them is 
an immigrant girl traveling across the con- 
tinent in care of Travelers Aid; a child of 
eight coming alone from Chicago; an old 
lady on her way from Boston to make her 
home with a grand-daughter who has never 
seen her and who lives in a small town in a 
nearby county ; a deaf and dumb boy enroute 
to Berkeley already well acquainted with the 
Travelers Aid badge. 

In addition to these incoming responsibili- 
ties the worker must place enroute a number 
of outgoing ones; a girl of 16 being sent by 
the probation office to a new deal with 


eastern relatives; a mother and baby and 
three near-babies who are being sent back to 
Canada by the county; a little blind child 
who is to go to the Blind School. The 
worker has to organize her tasks with ex- 
treme nimbleness or she will not get these 
things done and will cause a number of 
people great discomfort or worse. Now she 
stands on the concourse watching for her 
appointments and for other things as well. 
We see only a mass of faces and suitcases 
hurrying up one end of the concourse, and 
at the other end eager friends and relatives 
breaking past the station police as they push 
forward to embrace the arrivals. It is a 
confused picture but the practiced eye 
counts. Soon our worker has her appoint- 
ment standing by her. Suddenly she says 
“ wait right here a moment ” and disappears 
in the crowd. 

Now she is coming back with a small girl 
of 10. No loving arms were held out for 
her at the top of the concourse. Will it turn 
out to be just a mistake in trains or tele- 
grams and will a phone call produce auntie 
with the right kind of a home for a little 
girl? Or is this another one of that long 
list of pitiful, neglected children who are 
bandied carelessly from place to place and 
from one indifferent relative to another? 
Only investigation can tell. The worker has 
no time to make inquiries now, so she ar- 
ranges for the hungry little one to have 
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breakfast under the kindly eye of the co- 
operating waitress. 

The worker’s movements are now too 
speedy for us to follow her, so let us wait 
until she has attended to her most emergent 
duties. When her charges are placed en- 
route and the early morning appointments 
are met, she has a moment to return to her 
desk. A telephone call must go to the office 
to give it clues as to the probable where- 
abouts of the little girl’s aunt. The relatives 
of the immigrant girl must be asked to call 
for her; arrangements must be made for the 
old lady to be met by her grand-daughter in 
the small town to which she is going. A 
dozen other things should be done at once. 
Waiting around the desk are several people 
whose wants have to be satisfied. Two 
competent-looking spinsters inquire about 
Y. W. C. A. rooms. Some street directions 
are given and other questions regarding the 
city’s resources are answered. 


A weary, pale-faced young woman is in 
line. She too only wants information as to 
rooms. In the middle of the answer to what 
seems a trivial inquiry, the harried worker 
pauses. Her case worker’s instinct has 
jogged her elbow. A few questions in a low 
voice—the girl is evidently both sick and 
stranded. She asks her to sit near until 
there is time to talk. 

Meanwhile, two porters have appeared— 
one with a Danish woman who speaks no 
English, the other with someone’s mother 
who demands in a frightened voice an ex- 
planation for the failure of her son to meet 
her. In the middle of telephoning the office 
to ask for a Danish interpreter and of look- 
ing up the son’s hotel in the telephone book, 
the station master comes up. He wants help 
with a lady who is either mentally ill or 
drugged. How soon can the worker come? 

A few minutes later, as she makes her 
way towards the station master and the lady, 
she notices a disheveled looking young girl 
with a package under her arm and no hat. 
No, she doesn’t need any help—she is going 
out in a few minutes to a moving picture job 
in L—. She has a man friend there. She 
shows her ticket, says she is 18 years old and 
has been looking out for herself a long 
while, but she looks only 15. Again instinct 
jogs the elbow. It says “runaway.” How 
does the worker, in what seems to be the 
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time of an eye-wink, change the hostile, re. 
sentful spirit of this young girl into one of 
co-operation? How does she persuade her 
to stay with Travelers Aid until tomorrow 
instead of taking the train which is now 
ready to go out? If Travelers Aid workers 
could pause long enough to analyze some of 
their interviews, we should see some very 
remarkable examples of mental attitudes 
changed while you wait, and perhaps we 
could gain some idea of the process. But 
probably the most important elements in 
such interviews can never be analyzed. In- 
tangible factors such as good will, sincere 
interest, warmth of personality have more 
to do with the results than anything that is 
said or done. 

It may be said in passing that there is a 
growing body of information as to station 
technique, and that efforts are being made to 
get this knowledge in such shape as to be of 
use to new workers. Many Travelers Aid 
workers who are not trained in principles of 
case work have become very expert in their 
station technique so far as travel service is 
concerned. 

Let us now turn to the office and the field 
work and see there just what all this “ busy- 
ness ” of the station worker has boiled itself 
down to in the shape of “ busyness ” for the 
field worker. As good a way as any is to 
look at the first cases that come to hand in 
the active files. Their general appearance is 
very like any case records of any case work- 
ing agency. They have face cards, often 
none too well filled out. First interviews are 
usually not so complete as they should be 
and the records show other marks of the 
worker-in-training. Most show a short time 
contact, and many are in process of being 
transferred to another agency. 

As to type of problem, we first notice a 
very wide range and variety. There are 
many out-of-town inquiries; many immi- 
grant cases which are to be automatically 
visited for problems of adjustment. Ex- 
cluding these types, let us list problems indi- 
cated as accurately as a rapid glance at the 
record will permit us. 


Boy of 17, an orphan, who comes to the city 
to live with a spinster aunt. Problems indicated 


are questions of night or part-time school, of 
employment, and of social and recreational rela- 
tionships. 

A young woman, widowed by a train accident, 
with a child of three—husband not a citizen. 
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A young man with two small children whose 
Italian wife had deserted him at the time of our 
first contact, but has now returned. 


Runaway boy of 16. Father, a religious fanatic ; 
home life rigid; school life unsatisfactory. Indi- 
cations of beginning of delinquency. 


Well educated man of middle age with elderly 
psychopathic, runaway sister. 


Young wife, 17, who deserted her husband and 
baby in an eastern city. She says he was cruel 
to her. Relatives of the husband have the baby 
now and the situation in the east has become very 
complicated. Meanwhile the young mother is 
almost insane with grief at having left her child. 
(Oh, if the case working instinct had only jogged 
the Travelers Aid elbow as that frenzied young 
woman passed through the station in the eastern 


town!) 


A man, 35, a general paretic who has a wife, 
three small children, and an aged mother dependent 
on his support. The wife is in care of another 
agency but we have brought friends to the old 
lady and organized the necessary assistance for her. 


Runaway boy of 13 who has left his home— 
“a good, religious home ”—twice. He doesn’t like 
school and left first because he failed in examina- 
tions. Our cursory examination on that first con- 
tact does not reveal adequate clues to his increas- 
ing delinquency. We are turning to the Child 
Guidance Clinic for help. 


Girl of 15 who has left home four times and 
who has been brought back by the Travelers Aid 
each time. On the first occasion we accepted 
optimistic statements of the parents at their face 
value and did not make the study of the child and 
her home environment which the circumstances 
might have indicated. 


Woman, 22, deserted, with four small children, 
who feels that the only solution is to have one 
child sent to a distant relative in the east and the 
others adopted out. 


A 10-year-old child who was not met by rela- 
tives upon her arrival in the city. The mother, 
when located by Travelers Aid, was reported to 
be a bootlegger suspect and the whole family situ- 
ation is very complicated. 


A man from a middle western town who has 
kidnapped his three small children from their 
mother and is in hiding here. 


Aged woman who has run away from one un- 
willing relative to another who does not wish 
to have her. 


Girl, 19, married, but deserted by her young 
husband who has criminal tendencies. She has a 
police record but has some assets of normal mind, 
a good background and respectable parents. 


Boy, 15, has come from a reform school to live 
with his uncle. His father is dead, his mother 
insane. 


After taking this kaleidoscopic glance at 
Travelers Aid in its foreground and back- 
ground of station and field work, we can 
perhaps agree with the usual definition of 


the Travelers Aid job in its case work 
aspects as chiefly diagnostic. This is ex- 
clusive of travel service functions which are 
by no means to be despised in their own 
right. The station findings are necessarily 
hasty and based largely on guess work and 
intuition and as a whole do no more than 
indicate the need for a study of the situation. 
If the guess work or “ hunch” is that of a 
well-trained case worker, there are few mis- 
takes in the selection of major problems for 
closer study and analysis through the usual 
case work procedure. When we have estab- 
lished that a problem or problems in fact 
exist and have been able to define their gen- 
eral nature, we are ready to transfer to the 
proper agency, or to continue the case our- 
selves if no proper agency exists. 

Our workers, more perhaps than those in 
other fields, need to understand the elements 
of normal living and normal behavior; to 
know and to be able to find such deviations 
from the normal as are likely to be or to be- 
come socially undesirable; to be able to 
recognize the approach of symptoms of mal- 
adjustment even before a.definite symptom 
can be said to have appeared; to be compe- 
tent to help in the establishment of such 
healthy environmental and personal relation- 
ships that adverse possibilities will not only 
be warded off but supplanted in the new en- 
vironment by positive avenues for growth 
and expression. Although some of our 
problems thrust themselves upon us in an 
obvious and tangible form, much of our 
work might be compared to that of a physi- 
cian who finds in a seemingly healthy patient 
or one with slight or apparently trivial 
symptoms, indications of a malady which 
will be serious if allowed to develop. 


If we accept this interpretation of Trav- 
elers Aid work, we must concede that not 
only is a trained case worker needed, but one 
with a particularly well-rounded, imagina- 
tive, resourceful, alert and courageous per- 
sonality. The Assistant Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Society recently brought a 
pregnant quotation to staff meeting: “ The 
eye sees what the eye takes to the seeing.” 
This might well be the motto of Travelers 
Aid. There could be no work in which it is 
more profoundly true. The worker needs, 
too, extraordinary supplies of those endear- 
ing and lubricating personal qualities of 
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patience, courtesy, graciousness, humor and 
warmth. Then she ought to have a good 
sense of community organization, not only 
for the organization of the usual community 
resources in social case work, but for the 
organization of a peculiar and “ different ” 
community, the great railroad terminal 
which is a little world in itself and must be 
studied, utilized and educated just as if it 
were a district of a family welfare society. 

Is Travelers Aid different in having some 
special advantages over other forms of 
social work? I think so; its peculiar assets 
seem to me to be: 


(1) We obtain an early entrance into many situ- 
ations and if we have the vision and knowledge 
to do it we can change the trend of things before 
maladjustment becomes fixed. The advantages of 
early diagnosis do not need to be dwelt upon! 

(2) Our workers have a great variety of ex- 
perience and meet with every human problem 
which can arise from the cradle to the grave. The 
Travelers Aid worker can be accurately described 
as a “general specialist.” 

(3) The emphasis is entirely away from prob- 
lems of relief. Perhaps the time will come—the 
writer hopes so—when Travelers Aid, as well as 
other agencies, will consider it poor social work 
to shove a task, which would otherwise fall to it, 
over to another agency merely because relief is 
needed as a part of the plan; but now this is not 
the situation and we cannot help enjoying our 
present advantages. It is a joy to see the case 
committee giving its time and attention to real 
issues without being distracted by the amount of 
the allowance required. The case supervisor, too, 
can give her utmost attention to the quality of 
the service, unperturbed by horrifying reflections 
as to how her sum total of relief compares with 
that of other districts and what the central office 
will say about it. 

(4) The objective portions of Travelers Aid 
work are usually easily understood and are popular 
with the general public. They give us a simple 
basis for teaching some of the more abstract prin- 
ciples of social service. In a word, it is possible 
to make ourselves better understood by the aver- 
age man than is the case with many agencies. We 
are helped in this by the fact that we have much 
material which is suitable for use in newspaper 
publicity. 

(5) We have a pleasant name! So far we 
have not spoiled it, at least so far as the public 
is concerned, and we are welcomed in any home. 
This is a real advantage to us since we so often 
take the initiative in establishing a social problem, 
and it is essential that our approach be acceptable. 

(6) We are truly democratic in that we actually 
serve all classes and kinds of folk including even 
the very rich. 

(7) We are obliged to have an intensive knowl- 
edge of community resources and our relationships 
to other agencies are many and varied, giving us 
much opportunity for promoting co-operation. 


Our work leads us immediately to all the 
uncovered needs of the community and our 
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boards and committees can thus be easily 
led to concern themselves with ‘community 
problems. For example, in this city, the 
Travelers Aid Society was able to give elab- 
orate and convincing demonstrations of the 
need for a social service exchange (which 
is now established) and for a family welfare 
society, which we hope to have before long. 
At present, the case decisions committee js 
much concerned with the temporary care of 
stranded boys of a certain age for whom no 
proper facilities exist in the city. It is 
working toward plans for a solution of this 
in co-operation with other groups more 
definitely interested in the field of boys’ 
work. 


Of course, these are opportunities which 
we share with many social agencies but few 
of them are thought of in connection with 
Travelers Aid. It is well, however, to count 
up our blessings occasionally for, alas, we 
also have special handicaps and limitations 
and there are times when these are in the 
foreground of consciousness. Some of them 
are the reverse side of our assets. For 
example, the very conditions which give our 
workers a wide range of experience tend to 
keep them from acquiring intensive training 
in any one aspect of case work. New 
workers are especially likely to flounder 
while tackling such scattered types of 
problems. 

Early entrance into a situation is also a 
one-sided advantage from the standpoint of 
training new workers. Everyone knows 
that it takes a better practitioner to find a 
latent or early stage malady than one that is 
well advanced. The inexperienced eye nat- 
urally takes very little to the seeing. Our 
records often show more than the usual 
amount of aimlessness and general lack of 
content. 


The value of the work of any Travelers 
Aid Society is peculiarly dependent on the 
quality of service of other Travelers Aids. 
The advantages of the large number of links 
in our chain of societies, often giving us 
correspondents in places where no other 
social service exists, are many times mini- 
mized by extremely uneven standards. 
However, our plucky National Association, 
aided by the desire to learn, which is at 
present so striking a characteristic of Trav- 
elers Aid everywhere, is taking long strides 
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daily in bringing about better orientation in 
social problems, and the general acceptance 
of definite standards of procedure. 

The most serious limitation, however, 
from which Travelers Aid suffers, is its 
status as an agency solely for diagnosis and 
transfer with no treatment responsibilities 
whatever. This seems to me a narrow and 
crippling conception. No doubt Travelers 
Aid must and should continue to be chiefly 
a transferring agency because of the volume 
of its work and the enormous range of its 
contacts, but the absence of all treatment 
aspects makes rounded training of new 
workers impossible ; and since we cannot get 
all the workers we need from other fields or 
from schools of social work, we must be 
prepared to train our own recruits. Fur- 
ther, many good case workers are not inter- 
ested in a program which involves no ex- 
perience in treatment nor is it possible under 
these circumstances to give our boards and 
committees a full picture of the methods 
and aims of social case work. 


It is suggested as a partial solution that 
certain types of cases be selected for con- 
tinued care and intensive treatment, the 
basis of selection to depend on conditions in 
the community and agreements with other 
agencies. Such considerations as lack of re- 
sources for the care of a certain group or a 
particularly strategic and fortuitous rela- 
tionship of Travelers Aid to certain cases 
might serve to guide the definition of Trav- 
elers Aid responsibility. As conditions 
change, the field of responsibility should be 
redefined. 


In Los Angeles at present we accept con- 
tinued responsibility in general for runaway 
cases. Here we have the advantages of 
strategic approach in many instances in 
which no other agency would be so likely to 
get a foot-hold. Few Travelers Aid visitors 
have had the experience of a door slammed 
in their faces! Many boys and girls run 
away from homes which are far from poor 
from the standpoint of income and which 
seem to be good, at least on the surface, in 
other respects. The factors responsible for 
the maladjustment of the child can be found 
only through intensive study of the whole 
Situation, and this is possible only if hearty 
co-operation is offered by the parents. Such 
parents as a rule have had no contact with 


social agencies and do not wish to have any. 
The entrance of any other agency than 
Travelers Aid usually causes hostility, but 
our interest in the child whom we have 
found and returned is accepted as so natural 
that our first and subsequent visits are wel- 
comed, and it is possible in time to bring the 
parents to see that their child’s departure 
from home has a significance which is worth 
their study and attention. We also have a 
natural and happy relationship to immi- 
grants who are settling in our territory. 
There are certain problems of youthful ad- 
justment in cases of boys and girls from 
16 to 21 which in Los Angeles do not seem 
to fall within the scope of any of the other 
agencies. Our problem here is to shorten 
our too long list of special responsibilities as 
rapidly as developing resources in the city 
permit, but we do not plan to become en- 
tirely a transferring agency unless a miracle 
should come to pass—that of an agency 
existing for every conceivable problem and 
possessing in every case a better entree and 
better equipment for dealing with that prob- 
lem than we have. 


It is not, of course, suggested that Trav- 
elers Aid should deal with any phase of case 
work unless it is equipped to do so. In 
these days when expert advice is easily ob- 
tainable, no agency and no individual should 
dare to enter any field of social work with- 
out the equipment to come up to acceptable 
standards in that field. Let us also always 
be sure that we are doing well what we have 
already undertaken before we accept addi- 
tional responsibility. 

Meanwhile, the development of Travelers 
Aid to its full possibilities as an instrument 
for social work in a community will take the 
best that any of us can put into it. We must 
try to increase our capacities as rapidly as 
the organization is enriching its content. 
Social workers everywhere are challenged 
by the approach of more general recogni- 
tion—their claim to a profession. We are 
all beginning to have something to live up 
to. Let us in Travelers Aid prepare our- 
selves to hold up our end. In spite of the 
demands of each working day, we must 
somehow find time to push forward the 
boundaries of our special knowledge and in- 
crease our skill in the processes of its 
application. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
AND ITS RELATION TO OTHER AGENCIES’ 


EDITH M. BAKER 
Director, St. Louis Hospital Social Service 


service can only be ascertained by a 

careful study of existing social serv- 
ice departments and an analysis of their 
functions, policies, and purposes. Such a 
survey was made in 1920 by the American 
Hospital Association. This showed a wide 
variation of activities in many departments 
as their emphasis on special phases shifted 
according to their hospital’s influence and 
interest, the attitude of the doctors, the con- 
ception of their executives and boards, or 
the nature of the resources within the 
community. 

In the intervening five years, through the 
expansion of the American Association of 
Hospital Social Workers, members of social 
service departments have been able to ex- 
change points of view and to draw more 
closely together in their interpretation of 
their responsibility to their patients, hos- 
pitals, and communities. This intercom- 
munication has strengthened many similari- 
ties and eliminated many divergencies. The 
same type of survey made today would un- 
doubtedly show a lessening of their range 
of activities in certain directions and a 
growing tendency to stress certain funda- 
mental principles and functions. These 
rapid changes in program are readily under- 
stood when one recalls the comparatively 
recent development of hospital social serv- 
ice: the first department was started in 1905, 
long after the beginnings of settlement, child 
welfare and charity organization work, and 
many subsequent departments have been or- 
ganized with scant understanding or appre- 
ciation of the motives and ideals back of the 
movement. This new comer into the social 
service and public health fields has merely 
experienced what we used to hear diagnosed 
as “ growing pains.” 

The following three functions probably 
embody the major activities of hospital social 
service as it is practiced today: first, service 
to the patient—which includes social case 


T= fundamentals of hospital social 


1Given at the Indiana State Conference for 
Public Welfare, Vincennes, October 6, 1925. 


work with individual patients and certain 
administrative duties closely related to the 
welfare of the patient; second, teaching of 
social service students, nurses, and medical] 
students, and research concerning the inter- 
relationship of social factors and physical 
and mental conditions; and third, working 
toward the establishment of constructive 
health measures, such as public health legis- 
lation, which may be construed as the con- 
ception of community responsibility in rela- 
tion to prevention and cure. 

The first and major function, service to 
the patient, presupposes an adequate train- 
ing in the technique of social case work. 
Just as the physician undertakes a medical 
case study of the patient, so must we be 
equipped to study and diagnose his social 
needs. This investigation or gathering of 
significant information varies according to 
the nature of the physical or mental condi- 
tion of the patient. Therefore, in addition 
to an understanding of case work principles 
we must know the social implications of the 
medical problem. Only in so far as the 
social information which we bring to the 
doctor has a direct bearing on the etiology 
of the disease, medical diagnosis, treatment, 
or prognosis of the patient, will it interest 
or be of value to him. Logically this has 
led to specialization in hospital social service, 
following the line of development of spe- 
cialization in medicine. Naturally I am 
speaking now of the work of the larger 
departments of social service where the size 
of the staff warrants the assignment of a 
worker to one service, such as tuberculosis, 
cardiac, metabolic, orthopedic, etc. In the 
smaller hospital a worker must have a gen- 
eral though probably less exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the social implications of any 
physical or mental condition treated in the 
hospital. This specialization has meant that 
the medical-social worker caring for the 
tuberculous patient is not only more skilled 
in ascertaining the social factors particu- 
larly significant in relation to that disease 
but she is more intelligent in eliciting ade- 
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quate and illuminating medical information 
and recommendations from the doctor. 

This variation in degree of emphasis on 
the ascertaining of certain medical and social 
facts in relation to the patient is not im- 
portant for our discussion today. It is only 
of interest as an outgrowth of the special- 
ization of hospital social workers. The most 
vivid illustration of this is the development 
of psychiatric social workers, a group more 
skilled in understanding and treating nerv- 
ous and mental conditions than medical 
social workers. 

This first step in case work, the gathering 
of information about the personality of the 
patient and his environmental and economic 
situation, should be followed by a joint 
evaluation of this data by doctor and social 
worker in order that its influence on prog- 
nosis and treatment may be considered. This 
team work of doctor and social worker 
means that the plan of treatment for the 
individual patient will be more carefully 
formulated in respect to his physical, mental, 
and social needs. 

The final process of case work, the carry- 
ing out of social treatment which must in- 
clude in its objective the furtherance of the 
doctor’s recommendations, is the direct con- 
cern of the social worker. Treatment may 
consist in arranging for convalescent care, 
nursing care, change of occupation, procur- 
ing of apparatus, explanation and instruc- 
tion in regard to physical condition and 
medical treatment; and to a varying degree 
it will embody that subtle function which 
Miss Mary Richmond defines as “ those 
processes which develop personality by 
means of adjustments consciously effected, 
individual by individual, between men and 
their social environment.” The extent to 
which this treatment is developed and its 
results are to me the measuring rods by 
which the effectiveness of a department may 
be judged. What avails a thorough investi- 
gation and a carefully formulated plan if 
treatment is allowed to lapse, or what will 
more quickly disclose an inadequate investi- 
gation and hasty plan than the attempt to 
carry out treatment based upon them? 

The administrative duties related to the 
welfare of the patient which hospital social 
workers are frequently called upon to per- 
form comprise, among others, financial in- 


vestigation in relation to the patient’s admis- 
sion to or exclusion from hospital or dis- 
pensary. If this service is the sole aim of 
a hospital social service department, then it 
has failed to realize its true function—which 
is mainly therapeutic in character. How- 
ever, if the financial history, which the social 
worker gathers as a part of the necessary 
information on which the plan of treatment 
is based, can also be made available to the 
admitting officer it will undoubtedly aid in 
decisions concerning the patient’s eligibility. 
For knowledge of the patient’s medical need, 
its cost and the probable period of incapacita- 
tion should be correlated with an under- 
standing of his resources and responsibilities 
if a fair judgment is to be reached. 


The challenge occasionally raised—that 
this dual use of financial data is confusing 
to the patient and may jeopardize the rela- 
tionship between him and the social worker 
—is not serious, I believe, if the social 
worker keeps in mind her real aim. Since 
one of the important steps in case work is 
making the patient “a participator and co- 
operator in his own care,” so well brought 
out by Miss Janet Thornton, surely the 
social worker’s technique in interviewing 
should make her aware of any misunder- 
standing on the part of the patient. When 
the social worker has the imagination to 
put herself in the place of the patient, sur- 
mising his reactions; and the frankness to 
meet any misgivings, confusion, or igno- 
rance on his part, then and then only can 
the best rapport be established. If the 
patient turns out to be rejected, the relation 
to the social worker is supposedly severed. 
Any adverse reaction on the part of the 
patient is surely outweighed by the social 
worker’s opportunity of suggesting more 
appropriate community resources and of 
encouraging him in his quest for health. 


There has been a gradually increasing 
tendency in recent years to place social 
workers in the admission unit to perform 
an administrative function rather than a 
social function, but with the recognition of 
the value of their social service training and 
experience in securing accurate economic 
data. They are members of the adminis- 
trator’s staff instead of the social service 
staff. However, until this innovation 
(which has proved its worth in a few hos- 
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pitals) is more generally followed, social 
service departments will undoubtedly be 
called upon to render advice in regard to 
economic eligibility. 

The second or teaching function of hos- 
pital social service is surely important in 
the three fields of social service, nursing, 
and medicine. At present, the training of 
medical-social workers is carried on in sepa- 
rate schools of social work, departments of 
sociology or public health nursing of uni- 
versities, or special schools of colleges. 
Members of staffs of social service depart- 
ments occasionally serve on the faculty of 
these training centers. As the student’s 
practical experience in medical-social case 
work is part of the whole educational plan, 
this should be conducted under the super- 
vision of a department of social work in a 
hospital where familiarity with the medical 
institution and technique in dealing with 
social problems can best be gained. 

Relationships with schools of nursing 
have been established in a number of hos- 
pitals. The course generally consists of lec- 
tures and observation and in some hospitals 
several months’ practice work in the depart- 
ment of social service as an elective. In 
centers where this teaching of pupil nurses 
is conducted, the social viewpoint is pre- 
sented and demonstrated. This is of value 
to the nurse in whatever field of nursing 
she may enter and means much closer co- 
operation with social workers during her 
stay on the wards where she has the oppor- 
tunity of learning social difficulties which 
may be impeding the patient’s progress. 

The opportunity of sharing in the teach- 
ing of medical students has been extended 
to the social service department in only 
a few hospitals. The significance of home 
and industrial environment in relation to ill- 
ness and treatment cannot be ignored. 
Medical students should have a first hand 
knowledge of this relationship which cannot 
be acquired in studying patients in wards 
and clinics apart from their social setting. 

Hospital social service departments offer 
a well-nigh unlimited field for the conduct 
of research which will throw light on such 
subjects as the influence of environmental 
conditions upon various diseases of social 
significance. This would build up a body 


of knowledge which would aid in medical 
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and social treatment. Studies have already 
been made along these lines and they wil] 
undoubtedly be augmented in the future 
We have much to learn from the example 
of scientific men in this respect. 

The final function of hospital social sery- 
ice is consciously and consistently to ep. 
deavor to accomplish constructive health 
measures. We must not be satisfied with 
improving the housing conditions of one 
family in whom we happen to be interested, 
but through the compilation of such data 
we must garner evidence and strive to 
secure the proper enforcement of housing 
laws or the passage of needed ones. Ours 
must be an active, not a passive attitude, 
This requires close co-operation with health 
and social agencies, both public and private, 
Only through joint action can sufficient 
pressure be brought to bear to remedy exist- 
ing conditions detrimental to the health of 
the individual, family, neighborhood, city, 
state, and nation. 

The work of hospital social service and 
that of the outside agencies is most closely 
interwoven in the processes of case work, 
investigation, analysis, plan and treatment, 
which I described as the major function of 
hospital social service. Clear cut and defi- 
nite policies in regard to these relations 
should be carefully formulated, or mutch 
time may be wasted in duplication of effort 
or treatment at cross purposes. The hos- 
pital social worker is dependent on the out- 
side agency with a previous knowledge of 
the patient for the social history which must 
be presented to the physician. Effort on 
her part to supplement this information by 
home visiting is never justified except in 
rare instances and then only with the con- 
sent of the other agency. In the vast 
majority of cases the social agency can with 
a few suggestions on the part of the hos- 
pital worker send in the type of information 
which has a direct bearing on the patient's 
physical condition and the plan for treat- 
ment. If the outside agency is mainly in- 
terested in nursing and strictly health work, 
it would probably expect and desire the 
hospital social worker to secure any supple- 
mentary social information needed. If the 
patient is unknown to any agency, it is the 
hospital social worker’s responsibility to 
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secure the initial history for the use of the 
physician studying the case. 

For the patients under the supervision of 
community agencies, referred for hospital 
or dispensary care, hospital social service 
must accept certain definite responsibilities. 
The hospital social worker must see that all 
the medical resources of the institution are 
made available for the patient. She can 
frequently speed up examinations and diag- 
nosis in the dispensary by keeping the 
agency informed of clinics to be visited and 
dates to return as well as guiding the patient 
through the complicated procedure of a 
highly organized and technical institution. 
This is of help to the social agency which, 
many times, is rendering financial aid pend- 
ing medical information and advice. 

The written report sent to the interested 
agency should be formulated through con- 
ference between the physicians examining 
the patient and the hospital social worker. 
It should include, besides full medical data 
and recommendations for treatment, answers 
to any specific questions asked by the re- 
ferring agency, such as the advisability of 
the patient’s moving to another city where 
medical resources may be limited, or 
whether patient is able to work. Prognosis 
as to duration of treatment and ultimate 
recovery is also helpful whenever this can 
be secured. 

Through conferences and letters the out- 
side agency and the social service depart- 
ment should keep each other informed of 
any alteration which may occur in the 
patient’s environmental situation or physical 
condition and any changes in medical recom- 
mendations. Only when such co-operation 
is practiced do the fullest benefits of medical 
care accrue to the patient. 

The outside agency, if it is a case working 
agency such as a family welfare society or 
children’s aid society, is entirely responsible 
for the social treatment of such patients. It 
may also be asked to assume social responsi- 
bility for cases arising in the institution and 
referred to it by the hospital social worker 
who furnishes full medical data and advice. 
Although the social case work will be trans- 
ferred if the outside agency accepts the case, 
the hospital social worker should continue 
to secure and forward the necessary medical 
data. The furtherance of the doctor’s 


recommendation is an important part of 
the social treatment which the agency must 
carry out. Therefore it is essential that the 
hospital social worker should be sure that 
all the implications of medical advice are 
understood by the non-medical agency. If 
the doctor’s instructions cannot be followed, 
the hospital social worker should be notified 
in order that the situation may be recon- 
sidered by the doctor to see if his orders 
can be modified or some other adjustment 
made. 

When the aid of health agencies (such as 
visiting nurse associations or boards of 
health) is sought, the hospital social worker 
should give the medical diagnosis and ex- 
plicit recommendations for treatment but 
would naturally retain the supervision of 
the social treatment. In rural communities, 
however, the public health nurse is fre- 
quently called upon to perform all these 
processes of case work. 

Therapeutic relief, such as braces and 
glasses, should be secured for all patients 
attending the hospital or dispensary. It 
should be furnished free to those patients 
who are unable to pay, if the social service 
department has a fund sufficiently large for 
this purpose. In any instances where the 
outside agency is giving material relief, the 
appliance should be presented without ques- 
tion. In every other case there should be 
a consultation to decide whether it should 
be given free or an instalment system of 
payments arranged. In cities where there 
is a community fund, relief policies are often 
influenced: there is a tendency to eliminate 
refunds between agencies supported by the 
fund but an expectation that agencies out- 
side the fund will meet the full cost for 
care of clients under their supervision. 
Material relief should rarely be given by 
the social service department except in times 
of emergency or in a few carefully selected 
and restricted cases. 

The hospital social worker should make 
use of every outside agency best qualified 
to meet the patient’s needs. She should 
never undertake such duties as child placing 
or bedside nursing when there are agencies 
within the community equipped to furnish 
this service. Ability to recognize social mal- 
adjustments which will probably outlast a 
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patient’s clinic or hospital attendance is im- 
portant in order that the problem may be 
transferred promptly to the suitable agency. 
For continued action in behalf of a patient 
not under medical control is rarely justified. 
Many complex elements enter into the selec- 
tion of problems to be referred to other case 
working agencies. The hospital social 


Decembe 


worker must develop a skilled technique 
in the exercise of this diagnostic and dis. 
tributive function in order to maintain g 
proper balance between the duties which 
logically fall within her sphere and which 
can best be performed by her and those 
which are within the province of the outside 
agency and should be delegated to them. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AGES aAnp THE Famiry: Paul H. Douglas. 
University of Chicago Press, 1925, 290 pp. 

What shall be the attitude of the family case 
worker when the cause of inability to make ends 
meet is the failure of industry to pay a living 
wage for the family in question? The situation 
is by no means simple. It is one thing when the 
wage earner is a single man, or a married man 
with no children; and quite another when there 
are numerous dependents. Suppose the wage is 
adequate for the support of a wife and three 
children, but in the case in question there are 
six children below 14 years of age, and the wage 
earner’s income is therefore inadequate. Is indus- 
try to blame for the size of a man’s family? 
Should society demand of industry that it pay a 
wage adequate to the support of an individual or 
of a family? If the latter, how large a family 
should be the basis for the demand? 

These are questions that are raised by Professor 
Paul H. Douglas in his recent book, Wages and 
the Family; but he does more than raise questions 
—he faces them steadily and attempts an answer. 
Professor Douglas’ contentions are these: It is 
commonly assumed that a living wage means, in 
the case of an adult male, such a wage as will 
provide decent maintenance for a family of five— 
father, mother and three children under 14 years 
of age. This should be the minimum income for 
a single man as well as a man with a family, 
because marriage and the rearing of children 
should be made possible for all, and it is only 
right that there should be some opportunity for 
saving before marriage. But if all adult males 
were to receive such an income and women and 
children over 14 gainfully employed were to re- 
ceive enough to support themselves as individuals, 
the total wages bill of the country would be a 
heavier burden than industry is able to bear. 

In his attempt to meet this apparent impasse, 
Professor Douglas rejects the idea of the family 
of five as “typical,” though for his purposes the 
size of the family really becomes irrelevant. He 
suggests the adoption of a system of wage pay- 
ments based on cost of living for the individual 
worker, with additional allowances for dependents. 
Briefly, the plan involves the payment of the basic 


wage and the contribution of additional sums by 
the employer to a central fund from which allow. 
ances are to be paid. The amount of the contriby-. 
tion will depend on two things: the degree of the 
risk, that is, the probable number of dependents 
per hundred or per thousand of wage earners; 
and the number of wage earners on the payroll, 
This central fund or pool would be handled either 
regionally or by industry. Each employee would 
be entitled to receive from it a definite sum for 
each dependent. Thus a living wage would be 
assured, no matter how large the family might 
be; and this would not be an impossible burden 
on industry, since there would be no payments 
for non-existent dependents, as would be entailed 
by the family-of-five basis. Such a system is in 
operation, according to Professor Douglas, to a 
greater or less degree in most of the countries of 
Continental Europe; and there is persistent agita- 
tion for its adoption in England and Australia. 

The proposal that such a system should be 
adopted in the United States is not made by Pro- 
fessor Douglas without recognition of many diffi- 
culties, some of which he concedes to be insuper- 
able, at least for the present. One must be im- 
pressed with the painstaking effort with which 
he has sought out and endeavored to face these 
difficulties, and his success in dealing with many 
of them. It seems to the reviewer that some re- 
main unshaken, however, and that these are 
obstacles of the first importance. 

First, the tendency of a system of family allow- 
ances, unless it is made compulsory on industry 
as a whole, must be to put a premium on the 
employment of the worker without dependents. 
As long as the system is voluntary, self-interest 
will lead inevitably in that direction. The forma- 
tion of an association of employers, with a pool 
from which the allowances are paid, will modify 
but will not destroy this tendency. There will be 
a natural trend toward the elimination of bad 
risks, i.e., the exclusion from the pool of those 
employers whose workers have many dependents. 
According to Professor Douglas, this tendency 
is to be observed in France, where the plan has 
received wider acceptance than elsewhere. 

Second, under such a plan, the basis of wage 
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payments is not productivity, but necessity. The 
single man who by reason of skill and the bar- 
gaining power of his group has established for 
himself a wage fairly proportional to his con- 
tribution to industry will either suffer a reduction 
in wages to the point suggested by his “needs,” 
or he will fail to advance as his productivity in- 
creases. On the other hand, the family of the 
married man will receive an income sufficient for 
support entirely on the basis of need and regard- 
less of the wage earner’s contributions to the 
processes of industry. To be sure, Professor 
Douglas is clear throughout as favoring the estab- 
lishment of the living wage as a minimum, and he 
suggests that the basic wage can be increased 
above this minimum by collective bargaining. But 
it is doubtful whether such an outcome could be 
anticipated with assurance. The plan itself is a 
divisive element, setting off the workers with no 
dependents from those having dependents. It 
seems almost certain that those workers with 
large families will be weaned away from the labor 
movement, thus weakening the bargaining power 
of the remainder. There is also the possibility, 
which Professor Douglas recognizes, of the pool 
being used by the employers for disciplinary pur- 
poses, as has been done in Belgium. 

Third, the adoption of such a system, based on 
physical need and not on earning power, would 
be likely to destroy labor’s independence and self- 
respect. Instead of a body, as now, actually or 
potentially independent and self-reliant, we should 
have transformed the workers into a mass of pen- 
sioners—recipients not of earned income but of 
something suggestive of largesse. The French 
employers objected to a bill making such pay- 
ments compulsory, on the ground that “it would 
mean replacing the employer’s bounty by an 
acquired right.” Security of income, at such a 
price, is too dearly bought. 

Joun A. Fitcu 


UBLIC Emptoyment Orrices: Shelby M. 
Harrison and associates. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1924, 685 pp. 

This volume, like other publications by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, is authoritative. It is 
based upon a thorough-going study of the facts by 
a competent staff under the able leadership of 
Shelby M. Harrison, Director of the Department 
of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

An important service, through which unem- 
ployed workers may have a chance to learn of 
existing opportunities for work, has long been 
recognized as a means by which unemployment, so 
far as it is due to ignorance of the labor market, 
may be minimized. 

It is of the greatest importance, then, to know 


whether or not the labor market today is so organ- 
ized as to afford this opportunity and, if not, what 
reorganizatior. ‘s necessary and practicable. 

Mr. Harrison and his associates find that the 
labor market today is not satisfactorily organized, 
and see in the establishment of a co-ordinated, 
country-wide system of Federal-State-Local ex- 
changes the best hope of meeting this need. Their 
conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

That the existing employment services, unor- 
ganized and organized, public and private, not only 
fail utterly to provide a satisfactory organization 
of the labor market but are not adapted to that 
end. 

That unemployment is continually a_ serious 
problem in the United States, varying probably 
from about 5 per cent of the working population in 
time of prosperity, to 20 per cent in time of indus- 
trial depression. 

That, while better organization of the labor mar- 
ket would not eliminate unemployment, it would 
tend to reduce that which is due to ignorance of 
existing opportunities for work. 

That private employment exchanges, especially 
those placing unskilled workers, are sometimes 
guilty of grave abuses. : 

That the best way to combat objectionable pri- 
vate exchanges is by the establishment of effective 
public ones. 

That the labor market in the United States can- 
not be adequately organized and co-ordinated on a 
state or local basis and that, for this reason, 
the participation of the Federal Government is 
essential. 

That, in spite of the prevailing sentiment against 
extending the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the organization of the labor market so ob- 
viously requires interstate action that the weight 
of opinion throughout the country favors Federal 
co-operation. 

That a system of Federal-State-Local exchanges 
in this country is the most desirable. 

That a public employment service cannot suc- 
ceed without the active support of employers as 
well as workers, and that for this reason, in so 
far as the Federal Government participates in such 
a service, it should be administered not alone by 
the Secretary of Labor but jointly by the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor. 

The latter part of the volume, devoted to a de- 
tailed discussion of the organization and admin- 
istration of employment offices, leaves no doubt of 
the authors’ intimate knowledge of the subject, and 
inspires confidence in their conclusion that the 
division of function in a Federal-State-Local sys- 
tem of employment exchanges is entirely feasible 
from the point of view of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Boiled down, this means that Mr. Harrison and 
his associates find that the greatest immediate 
promise of an instrumentality which will provide 
the employment service required, regardless of 
what other agencies may do, appears to lie in the 
development of an efficient national system of pub- 
lic employment bureaus, and that this can best be 
done through a plan of joint administration be- 
tween the federal, state, and local governments. 
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Now that the facts are available, and the line of 
action so clearly indicated, has not the time come 
to press for an employment service worthy of the 
name, including the revitalizing of the United 
States employment service, which reached its peak 
in March 1919, with 854 offices in operation, on a 
budget exceeding $5,500,000, and employing a paid 
staff of 4,079 persons in addition to more than 
3,000 volunteers paid $1 a year, and which in Octo- 
ber of that year was scrapped, only the skeleton 
of an organization being retained in Washington? 

This book is unusually valuable because it pre- 
sents clearly a situation which demands a remedy, 
and at the same time points a way to appropriate 
action. 

Stockton RayMoND 


AMILY WeEtrare Work IN A METROPOLITAN 
Community: Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
University of Chicago Press, 1924, 938 pp. 

Various causes conspired to postpone the pub- 
lication of a volume of social case histories for 
teaching purposes: There was the question, first 
of all, as to what such case histories should con- 
sist of. This difficulty was in a measure overcome 
by the growing conviction that at any rate it did 
not need to be a perfect bit of work, but the more 
serious difficulty involved in the confidential nature 
of its content could not so easily be met. This 
hinders publication in two ways: no matter how 
carefully the case is disguised, there is always the 
danger of its being recognized by someone who 
will use it to the client’s hurt; and then there is 
the consequent possibility of injury to social case 
work throughout its entire field. 


No one, so far as I am aware, has tried the 
wholly fictitious case as a means of avoiding this 
difficulty, and at the same time providing teachers 
and supervisors with teaching material. Novels, 
while they present case problems, would not 
usually serve our purpose, as they are too simple; 
and then the modern novel is far more skillful 
in stating a problem and developing it to its 
logical conclusion than in treating it. 


It will be interesting to note whether Miss 
Breckinridge’s text of forty-four case stories runs 
into any serious trouble on the score of identifica- 
tion. If it does not, it will show that earlier 
efforts were less fortunate or less skillful in dis- 
guising the identity of the original. One hardly 
knows which to hope: that it will be successful 
in this respect—for then it may lead to increasingly 
greater risks along these lines until the margin 
of safety is passed; or that it will not—for we 
must have such case studies. 


I have tried this text on four classes, ranging 
from undergraduates at Minnesota to graduate 
students and social case workers at Chicago. The 


December 


universal reaction at first is the same: the case 
work detailed in the book is very poor. But the 
fact that the reaction is so prompt—that there is 
a reaction—is good. Case records do not have to 
present good case work to be good teaching 
material. In fact, occasionally the very opposite 
is true. In my experience, the use of three records, 
chosen because they represented widely contrasting 
problems, but all of them unexpectedly showing 
rare skill in handling the problem of relief, turned 
out a decade of case workers who had no real 
knowledge of the problem of relief because the 
possible danger of relief did not get into their 
discussions. The fact that the case records are 
not good work—a fact that the two Chicago 
societies which furnished them keenly regret (and 
I am sure they do not represent their case work)— 
is not a valid criticism. 

These records, for the most part, give the 
actual day-by-day write-up of interviews, and so 
enable a teacher to discuss probable processes, 
They include enough synopsised entries to give 
opportunity to discuss that form of record writ- 
ing also. There is no record arranged in the 
topical order, such as Mrs. Sheffield indicates,! 
although there are some long diagnostic and prog- 
nostic summaries arranged in the fashion made 
familiar by the child guidance clinics. 

The forty-four records included in this book 
cover a wide range of case problems, listed under 
the outstanding problems of illness, mental diffi- 
culty, non-residence, widowhood, wife-desertion, 
unmarried mother, industrial accident, childhood, 
and old age; and there is an appendix of ninety 
pages of legal material essential to the social case 
worker. On the surface, the choice of problems 
leans too heavily toward the immigrant types, 
especially in view of the decreasing importance 
of immigration. It can also be said, in general, 
that the case histories deal more fully with the 
investigational phase of the case than with its 
treatment. In many instances treatment seems 
to consist hardly of the obvious things. However, 
case records are generally weaker in setting down 
treatment than investigation: there is probably a 
good deal done in treatment which never gets 
into the record; and again this very lack is a 
teaching opportunity. 

This first volume of teaching records raises 
some interesting questions in addition to that one 
of the confidential nature of its material. 

(1) How far may a teaching case record con- 
tain the mechanics of teaching? Many will re- 
member the Red Cross records, gotten out for 
the short institutes during and immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and how for the most part we 
preferred to use the case history and forget the 
notes and questions. Was that an objection to 


1 The Social Case History: Ada Eliot Sheffield, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. 
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the method itself or merely to the way it was 
done? Our first reaction was inclined to be the 
former, yet if a case history, without any notes 
whatever, is adequate teaching material, there must 
be something mysteriously self-revealing about it, 
so that everyone who takes a case record up for 
teaching purposes will automatically know just 
what its teaching possibilities are. Such a state- 
ment shows the absurdity of the position. And 
yet no one has yet used, to my knowledge, any 
method to bring out what the case history con- 
tains of teaching material. Miss Breckinridge 
does not use any such method, except in a few 
instances in foot-notes. 

(2) May teaching case records be more fully 
indexed to make their contents more readily 
accessible? Would it be worth while to indicate, 
through an index, various types of interviews, such 
as relatives, former neighborhoods, physicians and 
the like? If so—and there might be value in 
that—then should the editor of the text make any 
qualitative comment, such as “a good interview,” 
or “an interview showing what may be done 
under” certain circumstances? Might it also index 
treatment items, such as “use of relief,” “use of 
the church,” “treatment by the interview” and 
the like? This sort of thing might be extended 
to great lengths; but it would seem that if done 
wisely and kept within usable limits, it would 
make far more accessible the wealth of material 
in any group of teaching records. 


(3) How far should processes themselves be 
recited in teaching records? Porter Lee of the 
New York School has been doing significant work 
along this line, and has assembled the beginning 
of such teaching material. Can such material be 
used by any but by the one who compiled it, or 
should all collections of teaching records contain 
some of the interviews expanded into as nearly 
as possible their original form? Or, is it better 
for a class to create for itself what it believes the 
original processes were? 


(4) To what extent are we ready to prepare 
teaching material in the form of case histories at 
present? In talking recently with Judge Waite of 
Minneapolis about the use of case records for 
teaching purposes, he pointed out that teaching 
by the case method in law schools is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from what we are doing: that in 
law the case statement itself is of secondary im- 
portance; the body of the teaching material and 
content to be taught consists of arguments by 
counsel for plaintiff and defendant, decision of 
the judge, grounds for appeal, the review by a 
superior court, and the final decision. And 
furthermore, the decisions—and arguments them- 
selves—were based on accepted legal sanctions in 
the form of precedents and decisions in previous 
cases. 


Our teaching from case records ignores all this, 
except a statement of the problem. Every time a 
case is discussed we probably come to a somewhat 
different conclusion, and neither the reasons for 
the conclusions nor the conclusions themselves 
get into written form. We carry on the spirit 
of the conclusions—“ the policies of the society,” 
we call them—very largely by word of mouth; 
they become traditional. We are, so far as stand- 
ards of case treatment are concerned, almost in 
the same situation as an art in the era before the 
invention of writing. 

Miss Richmond, a number of years ago, in the 
case record of the “ Four Sisters,” made an experi- 
ment in preserving the case discussion with their 
suggestions for treatment. So far as I know, it 
has never been followed. Has case work reached 
the place where it can begin to build up, through 
discussions and decisions preserved in writing, 
some standards, or perhaps merely some bases, 
on which a more exact technique of case treat- 
ment may be erected and which may be used as 
the starting points for new experiments in treat- 
ment and for new discussion? 

Frank J. Bruno 


UR Farts 1n Epucation: Henry Suzzallo. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1924, 108 pp. 

In this little book of one hundred pages, the 
president of the University of Washington has 
rendered for Americans a real service. He has 
made them believe once more in their own institu- 
tions, and particularly in the older principles and 
processes by which those institutions are sup- 
ported. Himself an alien by birth, his romantic 
history shows us how the Americanization of an 
Italian boy was finally crowned by his choice as 
president of one of the most nationalistic of our 
state universities. 

Just at the time when a large number of Ameri- 
cans have ceased to be inspired by the principles 
that lie behind the Constitution of the United 
States but have, by that strange paradox found 
in all reactionary periods, become intolerantly 
savage in holding to its forms, a book like this is 
an assurance that the things for which our country 
stands have a sweet reasonableness. The other 
day another college president of large publicity 
but of uncertain renown told the student body of 
his university that liberty is a romantic term that 
must disappear with other evidences of senti- 
mental politics. Only a few days later Mussolini 
said practically the same thing. 

Dr. Suzzalo has “ faith in” other things besides 
education. In fact he believes in education because 
he believes in those principles for which Ameri- 
canism once stood, and which in his judgment are 
not destroyed. They are simply in eclipse, or else 
Americans in this hard age are timid about them. 
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He believes in liberty, in democracy, and in popular 
sovereignty. He has no fears for our failures, but 
only sorrow for our easy optimism in the past 
which brought on breakdowns because we did not 
realize that “eternal vigilance” is still the price 
of liberty. But he has no faith in these principles 
of Americanism unless they are based on educa- 
tion. He thinks of education not as an accumula- 
tion of general or technical knowledge, but as a 
series of graded and increasing responsibilities. 
What these responsibilities are in the common 
schools, the high schools, and the universities, he 
carefully traces. He believes in education be- 
cause, if education comes in answer to this defini- 
tion, bad legislation goes out. He intimates that 
the new Americans may be more sensitive to this 
fact than the older stock. He would probably 
agree with Gallatin that when Americans forget 
the principles of their national life, men from 
across the seas will recover them! 
Joun R. Brown 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE Epitor: 

Mrs. Routzahn’s article in THe Fammy for 
October, “ The Use of Case Stories in Newspaper 
Publicity,” interested me very much. 

The problem presented is that which our physics 
teachers used to give us when they thought they 
were humorous, namely, “ What happens when the 
irresistible object meets an impenetrable sub- 
stance?” You see the clash of forces there sug- 
gests a solution that is utterly impossible to 
achieve. 

The irresistible object in this case is the force 
of newspaper demands for names and addresses 
in case stories, and the impenetrable substance is 
the natural and justified determination on the part 
of social agencies that the confidences given them, 
except in rare instances, must not be violated. 

The solution seems to be, if there is any, that 
we must center on the exceptional cases and dig 
out as many of these as possible. 

I have in mind an experience I had not long 
ago in which an attempt ‘to disguise names and 
addresses produced an anti-climax in newspaper 
offices. This was the story of an aged man who, 
although he had a complete lapse of memory, 
registered at one of the hotels under his correct 
name. The facts in this case were quite dramatic 
and the prompt and efficient social service ad- 
ministered was valuable publicity for the agencies 
involved. To appease the demand of the news- 
papers for stories of this kind I somewhat amended 
the correct name and address of the individual. 
Before midnight two morning papers called me 
up and said they had been unable to find the man 
registered at any of the hotels. This was due of 
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course to the fact that I had changed his name 
The situation was explained to the newspapers. 
and they ran the story next morning with ¢ 
amended name of the individual in questic 
Within twenty-four hours a man who ha 
to have the same name as that which we had 
manufactured, raised something of a storm in the 
newspaper office and denied the authenticity of 
the story. 

In this case we attempted to satisfy both the 
newspapers and the agencies, but the result 
brought sharply to view the almost impossible 
hope of pleasing all sides. 

I agree with Mrs. Routzahn’s conclusion—that 
the only solution of this problem is through the 
feature story in which the need for names and 
addresses is naturally disarmed through the very 
fact that the article is a feature story and nota 
spot news item. 

The feeling on the part of the newspapers that 
they are running a newspaper and not a propa 
ganda bureau, while militant and often incom 
venient, is perfectly natural, and consideration of 
this cannot be avoided in the publicity depart 
ments of the social agencies. The situation to one 
who has both newspaper and publicity experi- 
ence seems deadlocked except for the hope that 
some bright young mind will some day devise 
some entirely new scheme for reconciling both 
parties. 


« 


Lewis HILLHOUSE 
Secretary, Educational Publicity, 
Cincinnati Community Chest 
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